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THE WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT resumed its work on Tuesday. In 
the House of Commons the Prime Minister announced 
that the Plural Voting Bill would be the first taken 
and passed through its Committee stages, the Trades 
Disputes Bill having second place. There have been 
lively debates in Committee on the Plural Voting Bill, 
in which Mr. Asquith, Mr. Harcourt, and Mr. Herbert 
Paul have defended the measure very brilliantly, while 
Mr. Balfour has expounded, deftly enough, the opinions 
of his followers, who number from eighty to ninety 
in each divisicn, and Sir Edward Carson has shown 
how little a University representative may do to 
improve the manners of the House. In the House of 
Lords the peers spiritual and temporal have begun to 
discuss the Education Bill, and from the speeches of 
Lord Goschen and the Archbishop of Canterbury it 
would seem that they intend to pass amendments 
which will make it unacceptable to the Liberal Party. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has already announced the 
reconstitution of his Cabinet which will take place at 
the end of the year on the retirement of Mr. Shaw, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and of Mr. Moody, the 
Attorney-General. The appointment of Mr. Straus, a 
well-known international lawyer, as Secretary of 
Commerce and Labour, has caused some surprise. 
He is the first Jew to enter an American Cabinet 
and, as he was formerly a Democrat the appointment 
is interpreted as a shrewd move on the part 
of the President to capture the Jewish vote. 
Mr. Cortelyou’s promotion to the Treasury is looked 
upon as a hazardous experiment in view of the mone- 
tary stringency which he will be expected to relieve in 
reforming the defective currency law. As Attorney- 
General Mr. Bonaparte will be expected to direct the 
suits against the corporations which the Administration 
has already started, the most important of these being 
the proceedings against the Standard Oil Trust. 





THE long tension between the Hungarian and the 
Foreign Minister of the dual monarchy has been relieved 
by the Minister’s r2signation. Count Goluchowski, 
who cannot speak Magyar, declined to face the attacks 
which he expected to meet from the Hungarian dele- 
gation. He is succeeded by Baron Aehrenthal, a mem- 
ber of a German Bohemian family, who has recently 
served as Ambassador in St. Petersburg. The new 
appointment appears to be popular in Vienna and not 
unwelcome in Budapest, for the baron’s wife belongs 
to the great Hungarian house of Széchenyi; but with 
so strong an anti-Austrian party in the Hungarian Par- 
liament, his position will bea difficult one. His appoint- 
ment is naturally well received at St. Petersburg, but 
Count Goluchowski’s resignation seems to be regretted 
in Italy as he was regarded asa strong supporter of the 
Triple Alliance. A change has also taken place at the 
Ministry for War where General von Schénaich re- 
places General von Pitreich, whose resignation is 








attributed to the Hungarian refusal of his demand for 
howitzer recruits and military motor cars. 

THE visit to Rome of the French ex-Minister 
Lockroy, our Rome correspondent writes, offered a 
good opportunity to the Press and people of the capital 
to show what the real feelings of the Italians are with 
regard to foreign politics and the friendship of the 
peninsula with other countries. The presence in Rome 
of M. Lockroy, the old Garibaldian volunteer, and one 
of the few survivors of the famous expedition of the 
‘* Thousand,” added interest to the occasion. M. Lock- 
roy provoked such an explosion of Latin brotherhood, 
such a manifestation of Franco-Italian friendship for 
England, that it was reported Von Tschirschky looked 
very sad,and speaking to Count Monts, the German Am- 
bassador to the Quirinal, said that the Italians are in- 
corrigible and they do not know, nor willthey ever know, 
their own interests, preferring to the solid and lasting 
attachment of Germany the selfish momentary Anglo 
French enthusiasm, which is only destined to further 
the interests of Great Britain in Europe. M. Lockroy 
was greeted by all the notabilities of Rome, without 
distinction of parties, including Cabinet Ministers and 
the mayor of the town. In speaking, he said that 
nothing will ever come again to divide the Liberals of 
England, France, and Italy, who form the strongest 
compact in Europe for the progress of civilisation and 
for the triumph of those democratic principles which 
alone will lead to the true prosperity of the peoples. 





For the first time since his memorable experience 
in 1901 Mr. Lloyd-George visited Birmingham on 
Monday last in connection with the meetings of the 
Young British Liberals’ Association, of which he is 
president. The most elaborate precautions were taken 
to protect him. Everything passed off quietly, however, 
save for the now inevitable appearance of some women 
suffragists. At the afternoon meeting Mr. Lloyd-George 
delivered a stirring speech, in which he called on 
Liberals in all parts of the country to recognise that 
the time is close at hand when their value as a party is 
to be put to the test; the formation of new parties 
represents a great movement, not merely in Great 
Britain, but throughout the civilised world. In the 
evening Mr. Lloyd-George had a magnificent recep- 
tion in the town hall—the same building from 
which he was obliged to escape during the late 
war in the guise of a _ policeman’s uniform— 
where he gave a masterly defence of the policy of 
Free Trade. We agree with him that the fiscal issue is 
still a living issue, which may at any moment become 
a dangerous one if the present rate of expenditure and 
taxation is allowed to continue. 

On Monday Mr. Balfour was presented at Man 
chester by some of his former constituents with a 
souvenir of his twenty years connection with East 
Manchester. It was rather a gloomy occasion, but 
they did their best to be cheerful and succeeded wonder- 
fully well, considering how recent was their disaster, 
and how largely, on the admission of his own colleagues, 
it was attributable to Mr. Balfour’s leadership. At the 
afternoon meeting Mr. Balfour spoke chiefly about the 
House of Lords, pretending to regard it as an ‘‘ impreg- 
nable institution.” In the evening another souvenir was 
presentedof “ the love existing between youand your late 
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supporters,” and Mr. Balfour took this occasion, after 
touching upon the attitude of the Socialists and of the 
Irish Hore Rulers, to refer to the charges that have 
been brought against him by some of his own colleagues 
and supporters in the Press. The idea that the late 
Government countenanced any sort of devolution was 
according to him a preposterous legend. There isa 
legend, he said, that compromising letters are in exist- 
ence proving the truth of the charge. ' 
“There are nosuch letters. If there are such letters let 
them be produced. I give full leave tothe fortunate pos- 
sessor of those incriminating documents. Let him come for- 
ward in the light of day and let us have no more of these 
whisperings and rumours in dark places.” 
This is clear and emphatic, but if doubts have been cast 
on the pristine purity of the Unionism of the late Govern- 
ment Mr. Balfour should remember that he did not give 
‘* full leave” for the publication of the letters between 
Sir Antony MacDonnell and Mr. Wyndham when he was 
in a position to doso. Nor did he disavow Lord Dudley 
when he spoke of governing Ireland according 
to Irish ideas. Moreover, his speech did not explain 
why Sir Antony thought he was authorised by the 
Government to forward a scheme of devolution. 

NOTWITHSTANDING Mr. Redmond’s emphatic repu- 
diation and Lord Mayo’s recognition that the con- 
ference could have no authority without the concurrence 
of the Irish Party, the remaining six members of the 
Land Conference of 1902 met in Dublin last week. 
The nominal object of the conference was to consider 
the condition of the evicted tenants; the real one (as 
Mr. Talbot-Crosbie put it in a too-candid letter, sneer- 
ing at the Irish Party as “‘ pot-boiling politicians”), 
was ‘‘to reassert its representative position.” The 
result has not answered the expectations of the 
promoters. The report of the conference (pub- 
lished last Saturday) fell flat, in the first instance, 
because unanimity had been secured only on 
minor points. The three landlord representatives, 
headed by Lord Dunraven, dissented from the one im- 
portant recommendation put forward on_ behalf 
of the tenants—namely, that compulsion should be 
applied to those landlords who block the way to the 
reinstatement of the evicted, whether from vindictive- 
ness or with a view to extorting higher prices from 
purchasing tenants. Then came Mr. Dillon’s trenchant 
analysis of the report clause by clause, pointing out 
that many ofits recommendations are already law, that 
others are framed in the landlord interest, and that the 
whole document, as he phrased it, ‘‘shows an in- 
credible ignorance of the history of the question, as 
well as of the present situation and what is needed to 
remedy it.” Mr. William O’Brien, the chief promoter 
of the conference, has replied in a lengthy letter 
abusing Mr. Dillon, but attempting no reply to any of 
the specific counts in his indictment. 





A sMALL band of female suffragists who have been 
disturbing Liberal meetings in various parts of the 
country assembled on Tuesday and invaded the 
inner lobby of the House of Commons, where they 
succeeded, of course, in their purpose of creating a 
scene and were eventually taken into custody. They 
afterwards refused to give surety or pay fines, and 
insisted on imprisonment. The whole affair was pain- 
fully undignified and singularly unimpressive. The 
recurrence of the Same names over and over again 
lends colour to the view that this particular group, 
though amply financed has no popular support. 
Nine-tenths of the women of England are still 
either indifferent or opposed to the suffrage. When a 
reasonable majority of women really want the suffrage 
it will become the great political question of the day, 
but not, we think, till then. The present Liberal 
majority is hardly likely to pass so revolutionary a 
measure, for the obvious reason that woman suf- 
frage was not contained, or even hinted at, in the 





election addresses of the Prime Minister or any of his 
principal colleagues. Moreover, its passage would be 
the signal for the dissolution of a Parliament which 
could not claim to have been elected by one half of the 
voting population. 


Tue report of the Prison Commissioners for the 
year ending March 31 last discloses a gratifying 
decrease in the number of prisoners in every class 
with one single exception—an exception fraught with 
deep significance. The number of persons imprisoned 
‘*as debtors or in civil process” has again risen, from 
19,830 to 20,414. The measure passed in 1869 for 
the “ Abolition” of Imprisonment for Debt was said 
at the time to be quite unnecessary, as so few 
debtors were, in fact, cast into gaol. However, under 
the ‘‘ abolishing” Act the numbers swelled in thirty 
years to the unprecedented figure of 9,000 to 10,000 
a year. The authorities were advised that this remark- 
able and disquieting circumstance must be attributed to 
the easy conditions of imprisonment and to the com- 
fort of the quarters occupied by debtors, who preferred 
a sojourn of six weeks in gaol to the payment of 
twenty shillings. This view, stoutly combated by 
The Speaker, was acted upon by the Government of 
the day, and in 1899 the character of the detention 
was completely changed—debtors were, indeed, placed 
on a worse footing than criminals of the first 
division. So far from the expected diminution 
taking place, the Act of 1899 was followed by 
a series of still larger increases—the numbers grew 
by leaps and bounds, and have now, in less 
than seven years, reached the appalling figure already 
cited—20,474 persons housed and fed at public charges, 
and almost all of them incarcerated for the non-payment 
of quite small sums! A correspondent has just seen a 
thirty-day commitment for 23s. In March it was 
handed to the bailiffs, who, under threat of execution, 
from time to time extracted trifles amounting to 17s. 
The other day the debtor was actually arrested, and 
became liable to thirty days’ imprisonment as he could 
not pay the 6s. balance. Much is written on this sub- 
ject. But is anything going to be done ? 

WE have never been inclined to agree with those 
Liberals who pooh-pooh the conscriptionist agitation. 
It is a thing, in our opinion, which ought to be strenu- 
ously combated. Lord Roberts and his friends have 
captured the headmasters of the public schools, 
numbers of university dons, and plenty of influen- 
tial people in the War Office. With the ex- 
ception of the T7?rzbune all the penny morn- 
ing papers of London are advocates of compul- 
sory service, and on Thursday the Z%mes, which three 
or four years ago was arguing for reducing the army 
estimates to about twenty millions, of course without 
conscription, finds itself ‘* thrown back upon the view 
so ably advocated by Lord Roberts, that if we 
want real security at a reduced expenditure we 
must make national defence the legal duty of every 
able-bodied citizen.” We print in our correspondence 
columns a letter from a Warrington manufacturer 
who worships at the German shrine, and doubt- 
less looks forward to the day when the Mayor 
of Warrington will reproduce for England the 
glorious example of the Burgomaster of Képenick. 
But, seriously, is it not time that this House 
of Commons should pass a very strong resolution con- 
demning Lord Roberts’s propaganda? A dayspent in 
carrying such a motion by a majority of, say, ten to one 
would certainly not be wasted, and it would have the 
additional advantage of forcing Mr. Balfour to give the 
country another proof of his political embarrassment. 


Tue thirty-fifth report of the Local Government 
Board, which has just been issued, does not embrace 
any transactions beyond March 31 last and does not 
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therefore contain any appreciable indication of what- 
ever change of policy may have been introduced by the 
present Administration. Statistics as to the vast range 
of subjects dealt with by this octopus-like department 
—which continues to absorb small functions of the 
Treasury and Home Office—are set out for the most 
part with a grave and judicial absence of comment, but 
the monotony of figures is relieved by an interesting 
section dealing with the unemployed and by reports — 
often well written and observant—of poor law and 
other inspectors. It is not surprising to find that the 
largest item of expenditure in the revenue accounts of 
county councils was on education—a purpose which 
has rendered necessary a considerable increase in the 
department staff of auditors. The capital expenditure 
on lunatic asylums was again very heavy and the cost 
of maintenance of roads is going up—a result, no 
doubt, of increased motor traffic. An_ interesting 
appendix contains the opinions of chief constables on 
the working of the Motor Car Act, 1903 It is inte- 
resting to learn that there were 500 prosecutions for 
excessive speed and no fewer than 3,474 ‘‘ accidents.” 





THE candidature of Mr. W. R. Hearst for the 
Governorship of the State of New York has caused 
great excitement in the United States. He is described 
by a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who 
evidently knows a good deal about him, as “an 
elusive mysterious personality,” one who having no 
standing in good society is known to very few. Even 
the adulation of his mercenaries in the Press is too 
vague and general to let in light upon the real man. 
Hearst is much given to concealment, and his aims and 
purposes are to be gathered more from His newspapers 
and his agents than from his own speeches and 
acts. Heis the inheritor of a great fortune, which is 
variously estimated at from $8,000,000 to $16,000,000. 
He was bred to lavish and reckless habits and even 
his eulogists we are told admit that his youth was 
sadly misspent. His first exploit was with the San 
Francisco Examiner, which young Hearst took over 
from his father and made “vehement, glittering, 
audacious, and vulgar above even the disreputable 
journalism of the Pacific slope.” Ten years ago he 
invaded New York and purchased the Journal, then a 
feeble and almost dying paper. It became the great 
sensation-monger of the United States, the great jingo, 
the great friend of international enmities. Its boast was 
that it brought on the war with Spain—largely by mis- 
representation. Upon the whole the Manchester 
Guardian’s description does not endear us to this 
American Alcibiades. Ifthe account be true a more 
vigorous campaign of corruption was never entered 
upon on behalf of a less worthy candidate. Let us 
hope that the secessions of respectable Democrats 
will counterbalance the contingent of Republicans 
whom Mr. Hearst expects to rally to his standard. 

ANOTHER steamer has been sunk by the murderous 
mines sown broadcast by both belligerents in the 
neighbourhood of Vladivostok and Port Arthur during 
the late war. On this occasion some 180 persons were 
drowned, only thirty of those on board escaping. 
This makes more than a dozen vessels either seriously 
damaged or sent to the bottom by these infernal 
machines, often with considerable loss of life. It is 
surely time that the civilised Powers intervened to 
prevent the use of this weapon in war. Were the 
actual beiligerents the only ones to suffer there 
would be little to be said, for all war is more or less 
barbarous, and it is no worse to drown a man by 
blowing up his ship than to kill him with grapeshot. 
But the use of this particular weapon endangers the 
life and security of neutrals and non-combatants. 
For months after the Russo-Japanese War had- come 
to an end, the captains of trading vessels were com- 


mines when passing up the Shantung coast or navigat- 
ing the Gulf of Pechili, and some steamers carried 
guns which were used in destroying the dangerous 
obstacles to navigation when met. With all the caution 
taken, however, both junks and steamers have been 
destroyed, neither the owners of the ships nor the re- 
atives of those drowned having any claim upon the 
Governments which placed these engines of destruction 
in the fairway. Indeed, neither Japan nor Russia 
appear to have been very zealous in clearing the seas 
of mines or keeping a watch for those that had broken 
loose. It seemed to be coolly assumed that if merchant 
vessels ventured into seas which had been the arena of 
naval battles, they must just take the consequences. 
The recurrent disasters will have one good effect in 
forcing the subject on the attention of the national re- 
presentatives at the Hague Conference next year. 

__ Tue battle of the books has produced one amusing 
incident, in that it has shown the socialist Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw and the intensely individualist Zzmes 
on the same platform. Consequently Mr. Shaw has 
been elevated to the dignity of large type, and is per- 
mitted from the Zimes pulpit to bless the Book Club 
experiment as a stage on the road to socialist 
collectivism. Whether this is an argument quite 
calculated to win the support of the readers 
to whom the Zimes appeals seems doubtful, but 
it is not alittle amusing to find the journal which most 
strongly denounced munitipal trading giving up two 
and a quarter columns of its space to a defence of the 
Times Book Club by collectivist arguments. Mr. Shaw 
is, however, orthodox in his unorthodoxy. Trusts and 
cartels are regarded by Socialists with benevolent 
neutrality in the belief that, despite the disorganisa- 
tion and injustice connected with their methods, 
the tendency to combination in industry is to 
the good, and the transition from individualist 
to collectivist control will come about in due 
course. In this the Socialists would seem to 
underrate the power exercised by these huge under- 
takings and the influence which they exert in destroy- 
ing the individuality of men without whose aid the 
transition could not well be made. Moreover, the 
operation of the newspaper trusts in England cannot 
be said to work to the public advantage, as they evi- 
dently go to destroy independence in opinion and to 
reduce journalism to a mere machine expressing auto- 
matically certain conventional views. This fact alone 
would seem sufficient to counteract Mr. Shaw’s breezy 
indifference to the working of monopolies. 





Tue news that Selby Abbey, ‘‘ the pride of York- 
shire,” had been destroyed by fire in the early hours of 
Saturday morning caused consternation not merely in 
the county itself but throughout England. The cause 
of the fire is said to be the electric apparatus of the 
recently-installed organ. ‘‘ I had rather have seen all 
the organs in England on a bonfire than that this 
disaster should have happened,” was the exclamation of 
one visitor to the ruins. Happily the task of restora- 
tion will not be so hopeless as the first accounts fore- 
boded. Though almost every scrap of woodwork and 
much of the splendid architecture of the choir and 
Lathom chapel have gone, the body of the church with 
the magnificent east and west windows is safe. 
Founded by the Conqueror in 1069, the abbey was 
probably erected in gratitude for his conquest of North 
England, as Battle Abbey was for the subjugation of 
the South. Under James I. the church was trans- 
formed into a parochial foundation and (until last 
Saturday’s catastrophe) was the only unruined abbey 
church surviving in the county. 

THosE who only know Selby through the view 
obtained from the Great Northern line to York can 





pelled to keep the closest look-out for these floating 





have noidea of the beauty of its architecture. The 
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nave and transepts contain fine examples of Norman, 
Transitional, Early English, and Perpendicular, while 
the choir was an unequalled monument of Decorated 
work skilfully restored by Mr. Oldred Scott about 
sixteen years since, at a costof £10,000. This restora- 
tion and the collection of the necessary funds was 
largely the work of the then vicar (the Rev, A. G. 
Tweedie), for whom, as well as for his successor, the 
greatest sympathy is expressed. The first estimate of 
the damage done is £50,000, and a Restoration Fund 
has been already opened. 





THE AUTUMN SESSION AND THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


HE Government has begun the Autumn Session 
well They have placed the bill for the abolition 

of plural voting in the forefront. When that impor- 
tant measure has passed through all its stages in the 
House of Commons it will be sent up to the Lords, who 
it is said may have the audacity to reject a bill con- 
cerned entirely with the House of Commons and founded 
upon a principle embodied by the Tory Party in the 
County Council Act of 1888. What is good for 
counties should be equally good for kingdoms. Nor is 
it impossible that the Peers may interfere with the 


Trades Disputes Bill, which, we understand, will 
be the next to be disposed of. The T7Zimes, 
it appears, had arranged with the Unionist 
leaders that the Education Bill should not be 


considered by the House of Lords in its legislative 
capacity until after the West Riding Appeal had been 
decided by the House in its judicial capacity, and our 
contemporary announced this with so much solemnity 
on Monday that it hoaxed most ofthe Press. As if the 
Times were likely to get Government information! On 
Tuesday Lord Ripon announced that the bill 
would be proceeded with, as the Government desires 
to pass it whatever interpretation be put upon 
those sections of the 1902 Act which deal with 
religious education in voluntary schools. We should 
be very sorry to see the bill passed in a mutilated con- 
dition in order to please its clerical adversaries. It 
was a compromise to begin with, and Mr. Birrell went 
a long way to satisfy his Catholic assailants, even at 
the risk of causing legitimate discontent among his 
Liberal and Nonconformist supporters. If a few more 
concessions were made the only important difference 
between the voluntary schools under the existing law 
and the voluntary schools under the new law would 
be the payment of huge rent of a million a year 
from the pockets of the taxpayers into the coffers of 
the Church of England. If the House of Lords 
attempt, as they may do, to secure a conclusion of this 
sort the Liberal Government would lose as heavily by 
Mr. Birrell’s compromise as Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Ministry did by Mr. Forster’s compromise in 1870. If 
the House of Lords will not take the bill as it stands 
let us have a simpler measure. Let us keep our 
million a year and use it for better purposes than the 
endowment of the richest Church in the world. The 
object of Mr. Birrell’s bill originally was to redress the 
grievances of the Nonconformists. The question 
whether it does so is a question for the Nonconformist 
leaders. If in their opinion a particular concession 


makes the bill worse than useless let the measure be 
dropped. Were such an attitude taken up from the first 





the bill would probably go through quite as easily as if 
Ministers listened to the counsel of the Archbishop ; 
for the opponents of the bill are quite aware that its re- 
jection would be very damaging indeed to their case. 
Even those leaders of the Church who think the Bible 
a dangerous book and wish the Reformation had 
never occurred will think twice before making them- 
selves responsible for the introduction of secular 
education and the exclusion of the Bible from the 
schools. 

It is quite impossible, of course, to predict what 
the House of Lords will do, for they dare not vote 
according to their convictions often—only occasionally 
as a special treat. That is one of the absurdities of 
the Constitution. The action of the House of Lords 
will be arranged and _ controlled entirely by 
the leaders of the Tory Party, whose followers 
form so small a fraction of the present House of Com- 
For ten years the Peers have been absolutely 


mons. 
quiescent. They did nothing to moderate the un- 
bounded extravagance of the Unionists. The 


Imperialistic and Protectionist movements received 
the servile support of a vast majority of the Second 


Chamber. Yet Mr. Balfour at Manchester coolly 
assured his audience that ‘‘the House of Lords 
exists not to obstruct and still less to run 
counter to the will of the community as a 


whole, but to prevent hasty and rash legislation.” The 
Education Bill, which made passive resistance, was the 
will of the community. That which is to amend it may 
be called hasty and rash legislation. Why? Because 
one was a Tory the other a Liberal measure. We are 
in no hurry to force a conflict, but when an important 
Liberal bill, whether it deal with education, plural 
voting, or trades disputes, is mutilated or rejected the 
moment will have arrived for reducing the House of 
Lords to a state in which it will be unable to hamper 
the work of the House of Commons. 





THE BLUE FUNK SCHOOL AGAIN. 


“There is a growing tendency to regard a gloomy 
pessimism as a badge of patriotism. . . . The British 
fleet is the favourite target for those insistent prophets of 
evil. They trade upon the nation’s jealous anxiety for its 
first and indeed only line of defence. Every opportunity 
is seized with avidity which may serve as an excuse for 
depreciating the fighting value of the British Navy and 
appreciating the menace which the mere existence of foreign 
fleets can by a far-fetched ingenuity be made to represent.” 
—Quarterly Review for October. 


E have repeatedly expressed our opinion of the 

shoddy patriotism of the Blue Funk School and 
we have repeatedly shown that there is not the slightest 
element of reality in the German bogey whichso terrifies 
the little Nelsons of the Press. Anything more un- 
British than the attitude which has been taken up by 
the Navy League Journal, the Standard, the Daily 
Express, the Spectator, the Daily Graphic, and the 
Daily Mail during the last week or two it would be 
difficult to conceive, At a time when the nation 
imperatively requires (even from a purely military 
point of view) to be relieved of the onerous 
taxation imposed during the South African war, 
when its credit is suffering so severely that 
something like a monetary crisis prevails in the 
City, when the home trade of the country is only just 
beginning to recover from its enormous losses, when 
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the wages of the working classes are lower 
than before the war, and when the rates for 
the relief of the poor are heavier than they 


have been for many years-at such a time as this, 
surely every patriotic person, much more every re- 
sponsible publicist, should look carefully into the 
facts of the case before he raises a cry against 
economies in the army and navy. But what do 
the editors or proprietors of these papers do? 
They set to work, either by flagrant misuse and 
abuse of statistics, absurd caricatures of unpublished 
Admiralty proposals, or by vague alarms and excur- 
sions about the imminence of invasion, at one and the 
same time to create an agitation in favour of conscrip- 
tion and a public panic upon the subject of the navy. 
It is satisfactory to see that their outcry has fallen so 
remarkably flat. There is nothing like a fall in the 
price of Consols (as Disraeli said) to cool the blood of 
our good English people. In its old days a sober and 
temperate Conservative newspaper like the S/andard 
would never have dreamed of lending itself to such a 
movement as this, but everything is changed by pur- 
chase. The owner of Pearson’s Weekly does not 
appear to realise that there is a Conservative public 
needing a diet different from that which is supplied to 
consumers of the Mail or Express. Even the Daily 
Telegraph, which will hardly be regarded as a ‘‘ peace- 
at-any-price ” newspaper, bas administered a rebuke to 
the panic-mongering journals. It has told them that 
they are making a fuss about nothing, that the policy 
of the Admiralty is perfectly safe, and that even the 
wicked Liberal Government, so far, has done nothing 
whatever to imperil our navalascendancy. The Daily 
Graphic’s verbose correspondent pretends to be very 
angry with Zhe Speaker because we adopted the Dilke 
return as the basis of a comparison between the 
English and the German navy. It appears that 
what we ought to have said was that we 
have not fifty-five but fifty-four first-class battle- 
ships as compared with the thirty-seven for 
France and Germany. The writer in the Quarterly 
Review alsu gees into the statistical question with a 
great deal of care, and according to him Germany has 
nineteen battleships of 213,000 tons built, while Great 
Britain has fifty-six battleships of 775,000 tons. But 
our naval Jingoes are not satisfied apparently with this 
proportion, and point to the fact, or the supposed fact, 
that Germany has eight battleships of 115,000 tons 
building, whereas Great Britain has only ten battle- 
ships of 174,000 tons built. This does not appear to 
us to be particularly alarming, but it may be worth 
mentioning in addition that whereas Germany 
has nine armoured cruisers of 94,000 tons built 
or building, we have thirty-eight armoured cruisers of 
469,000 tons built or building. If any person who is 
reasonably anxious for useful reforms and economy— 
and the two things practically go together, for useful 
reforms invol\e expenditure, and expenditure will be 
impossible unless there is real retrenchment effected in 
the naval and military Estimates—we say if such a 
person should feel any prospective anxiety about the 
future let him study Brassey’s Maval Annual or the 
German Brassey which is called TZaschenbuch der 
Kriegsflotten. According to the Naval Annual, 
Great Britain will in 1910 have fifty-five first- 


class battleships and Germany will have twenty- 
six, 


According to the Zaschenbuch, Great Britain 





in 1g10 will have fifty-six battleships of 815,000 
tons and Germany will have twenty-four battleships of 
287,000 tons. Now, considering that the case of the 
Dreadnought has shown it to be possible for the largest 
type of battleship to be built in this country in a little 
more than a year, whereas two, three, four, or even 
five years are taken in the construction of battleships 
by other naval Powers, it is really difficult to see how 
anyone outside a lunatic asylum can pretend to feel 
any anxiety for our naval supremacy either now 
or in the immediate future. The writer in the 
Quarterly Review does not seem to understand 
the seriousness of the financial situation, and 
he does not seem to be interested in the relation- 
ship between retrenchment and social reform. We 
entirely disagree with him in the view that the two- 
Power standard is the right standard to be adopted by 
this country. If the mad race continues, and two 
enormously rich countries like the United States and 
Germany should really choose to devote a large part of 
their revenue to the building of battleships, the two- 
Power standard would speedily land us in national 
bankruptcy. From this point of view those who are 
anxious to maiotain the two-Power standard should be 
very careful not to encourage an aggressive and provo- 
cative rate of construction in this country. We believe 
that the people are not only ready but anxious and 
even determined that the Government should without 
delay proceed with a very large and substantial re- 
trenchment in expenditure on armaments, with a view 
to the reduction not only of the indirect taxation which 
weighs so heavily upon the working classes, but also 
of the income-tax, which, standing as it does at the 
unusual and dangerous height of ts. in the £, de- 
presses at oneand the same time capital, credit, enter- 
prise, employment, and: wages. This is the moment, if 
ever there was a moment, for serious and effective 
economies. The country needs it, the country must 
have it, the Government is pledged to effect it, and all 
but a small minority in the House of Commons 
have set their hearts upon a really popular Budget next 
year. If the Government were to listen to the vatici- 
nations of these craven patriots and to the cries of the 
contractors who are always behind them, they would 
be pronouncing their own doom. They would be justi- 
fying all that is said against them by Socialists who tell 
us that a Liberal Government is no better than a Tory 
Government, that it will find its inspiration in the 
Times and the Daily Mail, that it is too closely con- 
nected with the Whigs and the aristocrats, that it 
mixes too much with smart society, and is too nearly 
identified with the professional interests of the army 
and navy to be able to carry out any great social and 
economic reforms. 





M. CLEMENCEAU AND HIS CABINET. 


AST Sunday M. Clemerceau was summoned to 

the Elysée and was asked to form a Cabinet. 

It was generally recognised that with M. Sarrien’s 
resignation M. Clémenceau’s opportunity had come. 
Although the new Premier was a colleague in the 
old Ministry, no one was surprised that the 
advent of this masterful persanality to the Premiership 
involved the construction of an entirely new Cabinet. 
M. Clémenceau knew exactly what he wanted, aud 
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only a day or two elapsed before the task of forming 
out of almost entirely new materials a new Government 
with a definite policy and a definite programme was 
satisfactorily and triumphantly completed. 

The man who is head of this Ministry is no 
negligible force, but a striking and commanding per- 
sonality. But commanding persons usually want to 
command. They do not form, as Lord Aberdeen did, 
a Ministry of allthe Talents. They seek subordinates 
and admirers—men, if not of inferior ability, at least 
of inferior character and will. Though formidable 
in French politics, the unmaker of more. than 
one Ministry by his uncompromising opposition, 
M. Clémenceau was unknown as an administrator till 
last March, and his acceptance of office then came as a 
surprise. For thirty years he had helped others to 
obtain portfolios ; but had avoided them himself. Yet 
at almost a single stride he has reached the summit 
of political power in France, has formed a Cabinet of 
comrades and admirers, and is ready to meet the 
Chamber with a policy. This exceptional man is 
best known in this country in connection with his 
defence of Dreyfus and the spirited and brilliant articles 
in his paper Z’ Aurore, to which his pen has given such 
political influence. 

In forming his Government, M. Clémenceau, as 
we have said, has not carried with him many of his 
old colleagues, and the new Ministry gives every 
evidence from its composition that it will register 
the will of its head. This very homogeneity may be a 
source of danger as well as strength, and already the 
French critics are counting upon the likelihood of 
M. Clémenceau’s term being brief as well as brilliant. 
His very masterfulness, they say, will make his downfall. 
Such speculation we may leave to our French friends. 
But whatever the fate of the Cabinet it seems at any 
rate certain to maintain peace. M. Pichon, who is ap- 
pointed Minister for Foreign Affairs, is weil known as a 
sympathiser with M. Clémenceau’s views, and his long 
association with the Premier as journalist and diplomat 
has trained him for the difficult post which he is now 
called on to fill. M. Stephen Pichon has seen service 
in Peking and Tunis and though a young man is not 
inexperienced. But the elevation of General Picquart to 
the portfolio of Minister of War is perhaps the appoint- 
ment most characteristic of Clémenceau. It is a bold 
and confident challenge to what remains of the Anti- 
Dreyfusard party. The appointment, however, has 
not been ill received; at least of Picquart himself 
nothing but good has been said. Le Temps of 
Wednesday crystallised the prevailing feeling when it 
said : 


“We cannot forget that the new Minister of War is a 
man of conscience and character. He has proved it in a 
heroic manner. Nothing authorises us to suppose that he 
will become untrue to himself. He has the military spirit 
and knows the army.” 


But Picquart’s path is a thorny one. If he choose 
economy he will disappoint those who expect him 
to be imbued with military ideals; and if he 
does not his Ministerial journey will be made un- 
comfortable by the anti-militarists. The displacement 
of M. Poincaré as Minister of Finance is not surpris- 
ing, since his budget has been practically rejected by 
the Chamber, and the financial crisis requires a new 
man. M. Ciémenceau has added interest to his 
appointments by creating a new office. The first 
Minister of Labour and Health, M. Viviani, is an inde- 





pendent Socialist, and the policy of the new Minister 
and the new department will be carefully watched. 
There is yet much speculation whether M. Viviani, who 
is described like his chief as an independent Socialist, 
will adopt a purely administrative attitude, or initiate 
a Socialistic programme. On the whole, this Govern- 
ment is less heterogeneous than its predecessors and 
more Radical. It is therefore interesting to note that’ 
the programme which has been adumbrated by the Echo 
de Paris indicates a policy accentuating and sharpening 
the programme of the preceding Cabinet. The com- 
plete and rigorous application of the Separation Law 
and the introduction of a graduated income tax are 
among the anticipated items of the new programme, 
which also includes a bill for the purchase of railways, 
a bill dealing with old-age pensions, and a scheme for 
regulating the petroleum and the alcohol monopolies. 





THE “TIMES” AS BOYCOTTER, 


‘* You can greatly assist us in defending your interests if 
you will, for the present, neither put upon your library lists 
nor buy the following: The publications of Macmillan and 
Co. (Limited), Alston Rivers (Limited), George Bell and 
Son, A. Constable and Co., Edward Arnold, the net books 
issued by Smith, Elder, and Co.”—Letter to members of the 
‘“* Times"” Book Club by the chief proprietor and manager, 
October 20, 1906. 


“Now boycotting, in fact, is a detestable tyranny.”— 
* Times,” December 21, 1880. 


“It is landlords who suffer at present, and rent is for the 
time the objectionable form of debt. But other contracts 
than those concluded between landlords and tenants are to 
sections of society equally inconvenient. Tradesmen’s 
demands may be troublesome ; ‘hey often will not sell their 
goods at‘ a fair price. Abank which does not lend at some 
terms which recommend themselves to the conscience of the 
boycotters may be ‘ boycotted.’ .. . All those who have 
anything which they can call their own must be impelled to 
put to themselves the question, ‘ When will our turn come ?’” 


Lary 


—"' Times,” December 29, 1880. 


IRCUMSTANCES alter cases—sometimes very 
decidedly. The Zzmes has undergone some 
striking changes both in temper and policy during 
the last quarter of a century, but who would have 
expected that the shocked and scandalised crusader 
against the 1880 boycott would in 1906 be the organiser 
of a policy of exclusive dealing? Perhaps the Zzmes 
will reply that the other side beganit. Even assuming 
the fact to be correct, those who have fcllowed the 
course of the dispute will not be deceived by such a 
plea. The publishers refuse to supply the Times 
Book Club with books at trade discounts unless the 
Times will carry out the spirit of the net book 
agreement which it signed, and refrain from the policy 
of extending its subscription list by selling practically 
new books at rates which damage the author’s interest 
in the sale of his book, while they are calculated to 
ruin the sellers of books who confine themselves to the 
legitimate trade in which they are engaged. For the 
publishers to sell to the Zimes at trade prices would be 
to aid that journal in committing a breach of an agree- 
ment and make them an accessory before the fact. It 
is in retaliation against such perfectly legitimate 
means of protecting agreements that the TZimes 


issues a circular to its subscribers urging them 
library lists the books of 
such books. 
is an attempt to create a boycott, and if 
implication limited to 


not to put upon their 
certain publishers nor to purchase 
This 
the advice were not by 
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Book Club subscribers, it is a question whether the 
publishers thus attacked have not a legal remedy. If 
it is illegal for trade unionists to persuade fellow- 
workmen not to sell their labour to a particular 
employer below a certain sum per hour, why should it 
be legal for the TZimes to disseminate circulars 
with the object of dissuading a number of people from 
purchasing the goods of certain tradesmen named ? 

Whatever the legal aspect of the matter, there can 
be no doubt that from a moral point of view the course 
taken by the Zimes is to be strongly condemned. It 
has infinitely less justification than the endeavours of 
workmen to protect themselves against ‘‘ black- 
legs,” or the struggles of embittered peasants for relief 
from rack rents. It is an attempt to introduce American 
trust methods into English industrialism, and if widely 
followed cannot but seriously intensify trade disputes. 
Indeed, in view of this circular,what are we to say of the 
tons of inky indignation poured out by the Zimes on the 
exclusive methods of land leagues and trade unions? All 
along the Zimes has denounced boycotting or picketing 
or striking as exhibitions of the lowest form of blind 
self-interest, yet now we find this high moralist, to gain 
certain ends, showing not the slightest scruple in using 
the weapon of exclusive dealing in its own trade dispute. 
Is boycotting to be called wrong when used as a pro- 
tection against rack rents and right when employed as 
a lever to gain advertisements ? 

Taken as a whole, the incident is instructive as to 
what is likely to happen if our daily journals depart 
from their proper functions of news-collecting or criti- 
cism and enter the field of trade, whether as purveyors 
of books or jewellery or prize pork. Conductors of 
journals which adopt these methods must in the end be 
biassed by their commercial interests and will be less 
likely to hold independent views either on the literary 
output, the hall-mark upon gold, or the regulations for 
the prevention of trichiniasis. Is the ‘‘ leading 
journal,” as it describes itself, a good judge of the value 
of the ‘* Zimes” History of the War in South Africa? 
Possibly the Zimes might publish a perfectly unpreju- 
diced account of that work, for happily the literary 
impartiality of our greater newspapers will die hard, 
but will it be credited with lack of bias and will the 
impartiality remain as time goes on and it travels 
further in the field of trade? Even now the reviews of 
books in its columns have lost some of their value. 
If the review is favourable, people say the Zmes must 
praise because it cannot afford an imputation of par- 
tiality ; if it is unfavourable, people smile and say the 
Times is certain to get at the publishers somehow, A 
newspaper's trade connection must infallibly serve to 
discount its criticism in trade matters. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s picture of what would 
happen with the Zzmes converted into a huge publishing 
monopoly has been described by the manager of that 
journal as absurd. It is only absurd because the 7zmes 
even with Mr. Bernard Shaw cannot succeed. Mr. 
Kipling merely shows what might happen if the 
Times were successful—when, having broken down the 
publishers’ opposition and ruined the booksellers, it 
would be in a position to dictate at what price books 
should be sold, what subjects should have treatment by 
authors and how, and what reward the author might 
expect from his labours. 

In short, the book war shows very clearly the dis- 
advantages that are likely to occur when a newspaper 





leaves its proper sphere and the dangers that would 
result from the introduction of the monopolistic element 
into the publishing of books, for the accusation that 
publishers, with many and diverse interests, are them- 
selves engineering a monopoly we put aside as too fan- 
tasticfor argument. There is, further, the demoralising 
influence which this incursion into the trading world 
must generally exercise upon journalism if the example 
set is followed. Everyone must be aware of the steady 
deterioration in the weight and influence of the Zimes 
since it entered the business of bookselling and 
boomed its encyclopedias in wonderful advertisements 
made in America. True, it had been on the 
down grade for years, having never recovered 
from the intemperate partisanship and extraordinary 
credulity shown in its articles on ‘‘ Parnellism and 
Crime.” Yet a quarter of a century ago the Zimes 
could write even on Irish questions with calmness and 
moderation and in a tone and temper very different 
from its political essays of the present day. To the 
selling of encyclopedias boomed by last-day-or-never 
advertisements came the effort to repair its sub- 
scription list by the addition of a lending library anda 
second-hand bookshop to the attractions of the daily 
news-sheet, and finally the descent to the use of the 
boycott when its wrecking and monopolistic methods 
are challenged. Itis a regrettable exhibition of de- 
moralisation and decadence, this fall from high estate 
of a journal which could at one time claim without 
exaggeration that its influence was felt throughout the 
civilised world. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN BERLIN. 


IRELESS telegraphy is a creation of yesterday, 

but its growth has been rapid. It is not 

more than ten years since it attracted notice as a 
practical means of communication, and already it has 
given rise to more than one [nternational Conference. 
By its means communication can be maintained with 
steamers in mid-Atlantic and messages flashed from 
the Eiffel Tower to the frontiers of France. Its 
especial value lies in the means it affords for sending 
messages across the ocean and particularly to ships in 
motion. On land it comes into competition with 
ordinary telegraphy and with the telephone, and from 
the difficulty, not yet overcome, of transmitting the 
waves which form the means of communication (waves 
akin to those which transmit light) in a particular direc- 
tion there are serious drawbacks toits use. The waves 
whichcarry the messagecirculate inall directions, like the 
ripples of water produced by throwing a stone into a 
pond. Consequently they may be read off at places 
for which they were not intended—a message from 
Peldhu (in Cornwall) to an Atlantic liner was recently, 
it is said, received on the St. Gothard Pass. Moreover, 
waves from different apparatus may cross each other and 
produce confusion. But at sea, where telegraphy by 
wires is impracticable, and even from shore to shore, 
where such telegraphy is only possible by means of costly 
cables, a means of communication which dispenses 
with any intermediary apparatus is obviously of the 
greatest value. So, too, it is not always easy to 
send messages by wire between moving bodies of men, 
and wireless apparatus has become the inevitable 
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accompaniment of all manceuvres, naval or military. 
In the Boer War British generals ignored so new 
an invention; but in the great struggle betweea Japan 
and Russia apparatus of limited capacity is reported to 
have been of great use. 

With wireless telegraphy Mr. Marconi's name will 
always be associated. Scientists may hold different 
views of the intrinsic novelty of the first Marconi appa- 
ratus; it may even be, that every factor in the instru- 
ments which he used was previously known both in it. 
character and operation. But it remains true that he 
was the first to make public a working combination 
capable of transmitting and receiving messages over 
appreciable distances. Many, no doubt, were on the 
eve of the discovery, and hence it naturally follows 
that many inventors besides Mr. Marconi have now 
elaborated systems of wireless communication which 
they claim to be distinguishable in essential features 
from that which first astonished the world. In most 
civilised countries inventions are protected by patents, 
and it was open to those who have acquired the 
benefit of Mr. Marconi’s inventions to protect their 
rights under the patent laws. This they have shown 
some reluctance to undertake; and, whether from 
this cause or otherwise, at the present day the 
Marconi system by no means holds the field. In this 
country it is used at the majority of the working 
stations, but in the United States the Telefunken and 
De Forest systems are far more largely used, while on 
the continent of Europe in Italy alone, M. Marconi’s 
birthplace, is the Marconi system paramount 

It is well to bear these facts in mind in order to 
estimate at their true value recent comments of a some- 
what emotional character on the Conference now assem- 
bled at Berlin. The sole object of the Conference is to 
facilitate communication between ships at sea and wire- 
less stations onshore, and thisendit is proposed to attain 
by an interchange of messages irrespective of systems 
and by the introduction of such order and method as 
will prevent miscarriage in signalling. It has already 
been admitted that, for the orderly advancement of 
wireless communication as well as for purposes of 
defence, it is incumbent on every State to obtain the 
control of the wireless stations on its coasts ; and with 
this object Mr. Balfour’s Administration passed the Wire- 
less Telegraphy Act of 1904. It seems to be almost a 
necessary corollary, that for the regulation of inter- 
national wireless telegraphy there should be some agree. 
ment between the controlling Powers. Yet the mere dis- 
cussion of suchan agreement seems tocause unreasonable 
excitement in minds which see a German plot in every- 
thing. It is true, that the conferenceis meeting at Berlin; 
itis even true, that with the German Government origi- 
nated the proposal for an international agreement. But 
it must be a heated imagination which sees in this fact 
alone a reason for denouncing a proposal which follows 
on well-known lines, and seeks to appl) tothe new means 
of communication control in the interests of the civilised 
world similar to that established thirty years ago in rela- 
tion to telegraphy by means of wires. 

What, then, are the actual suggestions which the 
Conference has before it ? 

To facilitate ship-and-shore messages, it is proposed 
that there should be a general interchange of such 
messages without reference to the apparatus used to 
produce them, that means should be taken to prevent 
the confusion of messages by interference between 





different stations, and that a general scale of charges 
should be established. It is the first of these proposals 
that has been especially selected for attack ; British 
interests are said to be in some way jeopardised by the 
proposal and the blessed word “ Imperial” is shouted. 
Now, if the freedom of the Admiralty to use what 
system it liked, to experiment as it liked, and 
to maintain absolute secrecy as to its methods and 
arrangements were in question, such an allegation 
might have some meaning. But no one has ever 
dreamt of such an interference. A station not open for 
public business will be wholly exempt from any obliga- 
tion to recognise any system but its own. Further, 
a station open for general business will be able to 
use its apparatus as it pleases apart from the com- 
mercial work which it has undertaken to perform. 
For commercial work means of signalling common 
to all commercial stations will be used ; but for other 
purposes any other means will be available. It is said 
that the British delegates are also to stipulate for an 
exemption of certain commercial stations from the obli- 
gation of general exchange, so that these stations 
may, while adopting the standard rate of charge and 
avoiding interference, communicate only with ships 
working on the same system. With these safeguards 
it is impossible to see how the general interests of the 
country can be affected, though it may be that the 
companies working the Marconi system may be 
thwarted in the endeavour to force that system on the 
whole commercial world. 

Such is the fear of international co-operation that 
the existence of an International Bureau, a necessary 
incident of any Convention, is cited as a menace to pro- 
gress and freedom. Such a suggestion can only pro- 
ceed from ignorance of the functions of the bureau, 
Its duty is merely to form a means of communication 
between State and State and to compile and circulate 
information. There has been an Internationa! Bureau in 
relation to postal and telegraphic communication for 
the last thirty years ; but it has never yet been suggested 
that the Bureau has checked the progress of invention, 
the development of organisation, or the discretion of 
each country to manage its service according to its 
own views. 

Those who denounce the participation of this 
country in the proposed Convention should consider 
the alternative. The Convention will be concluded, for 
it obviously tends to the public advantage. This 
country will be left in the position of opposing the 
general welfare in the interests of a particular com- 
pany or group of companies, and stations will be 
set up on the continent of Europe which will 
be open to all ships of the mercantile marine, 
however equipped. They will enter into competition 
with the stations on our shores which recognise one 
system only, and they may even interfere with the use 
of these stations — for this country cannot take 
the benefits of a compact without adhering to it, 
and it cannot therefore complain if its wireless 
arrangements suffer from the absence of the pro- 
tection ensured by the Convention. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is the general consideration which should 
have most weight. Great Britain, which stands 
for free and peaceful intercourse throughout the 
world, should not, without the strongest reasons, be 
found in a position of antagonism to a movement which 
has for its object to facilitate such intercourse. 
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CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


HE amusing outburst of Mr. Bourchier against his 
old and natural enemies, the dramatic critics, has 
ended in an ignominious capitulation and apology by the 
actor-manager. Unfortunately the quarrel has not been so 
illuminating as might have been hoped. Mr. Bourchier 
has failed to teach the critics their business, either by pre- 
cept in his letters to the Press or by example in the columns 
of the Tatler. The defence of the critics has fallen 
chiefly to Mr. William Archer in the columns of the Tri- 
bune, and in the course of the controversy he has made one 
very damaging admission, which it is worth while to con- 
sider. In reference to Disraeli’s celebrated dictum that 
“critics are artists who have failed,” Mr. Archer deplores 
that this is not, in fact, the case, and has committed him- 
self to the statement that “ critics ought to be artists who 
have failed.” This was an unkind welcome to Mr. 
Bourchier in his new réle as dramatic critic of the Tatler. 
But it was more than that, for if followed to its logical 
conclusion it involves a theory of criticism which is radi- 
cally false and vicious, and one which, when put into 
practice, is fraught with consequences disastrous to the 
best interests of the arts. Yet we must hint a suspicion 
that Mr. Archer is led into this admission rather by a 
respect for the feelings of Mr. Bourchier than by any deep 
conviction of its essential truth. For having made it he 
hastens to qualify it. He is sure that a good artist is a 
bad critic; but surely there lurks a logical fallacy in in- 
ferring from this proposition that a bad artist is a good 
critic. A good artist, says Mr. Archer, is a bad crftic 
because he cannot banish from his mind a belief that he 
could have done the thing better himself. Most of us 
could give instances to show that the same remark applies 
a fortiori to a bad artist. However, it appears that an 
artist, in order to be a good critic, must be not only bad, 
but convinced in his own mind of his badness. Perhaps 
this accounts for the scarcity of good critics. But Mr. 
Archer is a Balfourian of criticism, for he goes on to sav 
that “the critic is essentially an intermediary between the 
work of art and the public.” And, again: “ We do not 
want dramatic criticism to be full of green-room jargon 
any more than we want art criticism to be full of studio 
jargon.” No doubt Mr. Archer is entitled to the credit of 
being gently aware of the fact that the art criticism of to- 
day is mostly full of studio jargon. If he is also aware 
that that is the reason whv most of it is utterly worthless 
we may hold kim purged of his contempt. 

To return, however, to Mr. Archer’s origina] proposi- 
tion, “ critics ought to be artists who have failed.” That 
is to say, they ought to understand the technical means by 
which an artistic effect is produced and to criticise the 
work of art from a technical point of view. Ought they ? 
Tt all depends who is going to read the criticism ‘and what 
he expects to learn from it. In fact, it depends on the 
character of the periodical in which the criticism is to 
appear. If it is to be published in what may without dis- 
respect be termed a “trade” journal, if it is to be read 
solely or mainly by artists, and if those artists read it with 
the object of learning their business or picking up some 
hints about it, then well and good ; the criticism should be 
severely technical, even Jown to the jargon. But this does 
not apply to the majority of critics, certainly not to those 
of whom Mr. Archer is writing. They write for the in- 
formation of the general public, and the public wishes to 
know (or the critic hopes to teach it) what to admire in 
the art of the day and how to admire it. Putting the 
matter on a lower level, the public wishes to learn from 
the critic what works of art it is worth while paying money 
to see. Emphatically the ordinary playgoer, picture-seer, 
or book-reader does not want to know how the work of 
art is produced nor to learn how to produce one on his 
own account. In fact, the public (and consequently the 
critic as “ intermediary between the work of art and the 
public”) is concerned solely with the effect, and not at 





all with the means. Nor is this mere ignorance on the 
part of the public. On the contrary, the value of the 
work of art as a work of art consists entirely in the effect 
produced, and the means—except as means to an end— 
possess no intrinsic worth apart from that effect. The 
dramatic criticism of to-day, while few would impute to it 
immunity from faults, is at least refreshingly free from 
this taint, possibly, as Mr. Archer suggests, because 
dramatic critics really have no technical knowledge of the 
allied arts of which they write. Certainly if they have 
such knowledge it is to their credit that they conceal it. 
In writing of plays, indeed, as distinct from acting, they 
are often led into mischief by the use of technical terms 
as catchwords. For instance, the word “melodrama,” 
applied as an indiscriminate term of reproach, serves in 
many critiques to conceal the want of thought or under- 
standing either of the meaning of the word or of the cha- 
racter of the play under consideration. 

But to see technical criticism at its worst one must 
look at the notices of pictorial exhibitions published in 
most periodicals intended for general reading. Here 
“tones” and “values,” “textures” and “surfaces,” run 
riot over the page. If one were to believe the majority of 
these critics the sole purpose of pictorial art is to discover 
new methods of the laying on of paint. If it were to stop 
there little damage would be done; but the misfortune is 
that, although the general public has held aloof from this 
heresy, an influential school of artists appears to have ac- 
cepted it as the true doctrine. Technical skill is of course 
the beginning of success in art; without command of the 
means no artist can hope to achieve the end. But this 
school of painters, and the critics who exalt them, have 
concluded that technical skill is the end. And since there 
is obviously no finality in it, the eternal impulse of pro- 
gress has driven them to seek new and uncommon methods 
of technical expression. Hence we have pictures with 
surfaces varying from that of oatmeal porridge to that of 
mahogany hailed as works of genius, the miracle consisting 
of course in this—that, in spite of deceptive appearances, 
the artist has succeeded in introducing a suggestion of a 
farmyard or a human face. The attitude of mind of which 
this is the direct result may be summed up in the use of 
the word “clever” as a term of praise in the criticism of 
the arts. That word has now become a note of warning 
to the discerning mind, for if a work of art is described 
as “clever,” it has probably no other merit; and what a 
small merit that is ! 

But the great British public has insisted on believing 
that no command of the means of expression is of any 
value unless the artist has something worthy to express. 
Wherefore the British public is Philistine. But it is also 
right. For locked away in the recesses of its middle-class 
mind its cherishes a conviction that there must be some 
purpose in art, if it is worthy of the name; and that that 
purpose must be in some way to show us beauty, to show 
us something in life better than what we can see for our- 
selves. 





BURFORD. 


N the old highway from London to Gloucester, and 
«bout eighteen miles from Oxford, is “the old 

grey town on the lonely down ” called Burford. A town 
standing almost due north and south on a long slope 
descending to the river Windrush, over which is a bridge 
built in the time of Henry V. The highway was diverted 
early in the last century, the railway is some miles away, 
but Burford has still its fine, though sleepy, High-street, 
with its large, old, grey houses on either side, medizval, 
Elizabethan, and Georgian, built of grey stone of the same 
kind as that used by Wren in the construction of St. 
Paul’s, its church and other noteworthy buildings, and its 
historic memories. The Tolsey still remains to remind 


us of the days when tolls were paid there to the lord of 
the manor, when Burford was “a very great market town 
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and replenished with much people,” famous for its woollens 
and its saddlery. The mercantile records of the town 
reach far back into the past. Gross tells us that one of 
the earliest references to a gild merchant in England occurs 
in a charter granted to the burgesses of Burford in some 
year between 1087 and 1107. Under this charter the 
privilege of buying wool and leather was withheld from 
persons frequenting the town and reserved to the bur- 
gesses. By the end of the eighteenth century, however, 
the prosperity of Burford had given way before the enter- 
prise of the north, but readers of Macaulay will remember 
how King William, after dining with the conscience- 
harassed Shrewsbury at his secluded mansion in the Wolds, 
went on to Burford and was met by the whole population, 
who presented him with two saddles made by an inhabitant 
of the town reported by the English to be the best saddler 
in Europe. These the king ordered to be reserved for his 
own use, 

At the back of the High-street on the right hand de- 
scending towards the river are some almshouses, repre- 
senting more ancient ones which stood on the same site 
and were erected by and at the cost of one Henry Bishop. 
Permission to build them had been granted by the then 
lord of the manor, the famous Kingmaker, on condition 
that he was stated to be the founder. Accordingly the 
existing houses bear an inscription setting forth that they 
were founded by Richard Earl of Warwick in 1457. 
The grant, signed by the earl, is still in existence. Opposite 
to the almhouses is the grammar school founded in 1571 
and still a flourishing institution. Various persons not 
unknown to history have been educated there, among them 
the Rochester of Restoration days, the author of the 
biting epigram on the second Charles. 

Behind the High-street on the opposite side stands 
the ruined mansion called the Priory. The bay nearest 
the chapel is all that is left of a fine Elizabethan house, 
the rest being a mcdern alteration. <A large part of the 
original building has altogether disappeared. ‘The chapel, 
which was built by Lenthall, the Speaker of the Long 
Parliament, has been in a measure repaired. The pew 
over the entrance was reserved for Lenthall’s family. In- 
side the house a ball-room remains to show the former 
magnificence of the place. The drive up to the house 
has disappeared and the grounds, which are well wooded 
and slope gently to the river, are now almost a wilder- 
ness. The Priory lands, which at the dissolution were 
granted to the King’s barber surgeon, afterwards came 
into the possession of Sir Lawrence Tanfield, Lord Chief 
Baron in the days of Elizabeth and James, who built the 
original house. From him it passed to the famous Lord 
Falkland, who was born there. His favourite residence, 
however, was at Great Tew, and in 1636 he sold the Priory 
to Lenthall, who ruled Burford for many years. When 
Lenthall saw the Restoration approaching he contributed 
a sum of £3,000 to the Royal cause, and asked that he 
might retain the Mastership of the Rolls. The post, 
however, was given to Sir Harbottle Grimston, and, if 
the report referred to by Horace Walpole is true, Lenthall 
had to make other sacrifices. In September, 1753, Wal- 
pole writes to Richard Bentley, the son of the famous 
scholar : 

“At Burford I saw the house of Mr. Lenthall, the de- 
scendant of the Speaker. The front is good; and a chapel 
connected by two or three arches, which let the garden 
appear through, has a pretty effect, but the inside of the 
mansion is bad and ill-furnished. Except a famous picture 
of Sir Thomas More’s family, the portraits are rubbish, 
though celebrated. I am told that the Speaker, who really 
had a fine collection, made his peace by presenting them 
to Cornbury, where they were well known, till the Duke 
of Marlborough bought that seat.” 


__Lenthall was base enough to appear at the 
trial of Scot, one of the regicides, to testify as 
to words spoken by him in the House while 


Lenthall was in the chair. Lenthall narrowly escaped 
proscription and passed the remainder of his life 
at Burford. It is related that going with other gentle- 
men of the surrounding country to pay court to Clarendon 





at Cornbury, being “ fleered at by the company,” he said 
to Clarendon, “ These very gentleman, who are now so 
eager to bow to your lordship, have done the very same 
to me, and may before long turn their backs upon you.” 
Lenthall died at Burford in 1662. He directed in his 
will that no monument should be raised for him, but at 
the utmost a plain stone, with the inscription “ Verm's 
sum,” and he rests in a nameless grave. 

A gruesome story is connected with the Priory. In 
1697 John Pryor, a servant of the Speaker, was shot in 
the grounds, and the Earl of Abercorn, who had married 
the widow of the Speaker’s grandson, was charged with 
the crime. He was, however, acquitted, but there seems 
to be little doubt of his guilt. 

The grand church, one of the finest of the Oxford- 
shire churches, is nearer to the bridge, on the opposite 
side of the street. In the north aisle of the church, where 
Lenthall is buried, is the gorgeous monument erected 
by the widow of the Lord Chief Baron and referred to 
in the churchwardens’ account books, where the following 
curious entry is to be found: 

1628 “‘ The late Churchwardens named in the yere of our 

Lord 1628 do notifie to the parishe that whereas in their 

yere there was a monument erected by the Lady Tanfield 
in the Ile adjoining the communyon Chancell on the North 
without the consent of the same Churchwardens, notwith- 
standing they have been at £3 5s. chardge in repayring 
the same Ile the said Lady Tanfield hath inclosed it for her 
own use, and doth so keepe it.” 
The church. has other associations, but we shall here only 
mention one connected with the mutiny of the Levellers 
in 1649. The story is told by Carlyle. After the mutiny 
was dissipated by Oliver the mutineers were decimated, 
and three of them, a cornet and two corporals, were shot 
in the churchyard, their comrades having been placed on 
the roof of the church to see. On the font in the church 
is still to be seen the inscription, “Arthur Sedbey 
Prisner 1649.” Anthony was not one of the sufferers. 
As Carlyle says, “ History, which has wept for a misguided 
Charles Stuart, and blubbered, in the most copious, help- 
less manner, near two centuries now, whole floods of 
brine, enough to salt the Herring-fishery,—will not refuse 
these poor Corporals also her tributary sigh.” 

Enough now of Burford and its memories. A few 
paces bring us to the bridge—over it lies the road to the 
railway and to the life and bustle of to-day. 





THE EIGHTY CLUB IN HUNGARY. 
3 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


i.e., of what we saw in Hungary. I shall 
now attempt to relate what we heard, i.e., 
of politics. The Eighty Club, of course, takes no part 
in the present dispute between the two halves of the 
dual monarchy, but a slight sketch of the Hungarian case 
by a member of the Club’s deputation may be interesting. 
It has long been a grievance in Budapest that England re- 
ceives Hungarian news through Austrian channels; the 
Times correspondent, for instance, lives in Vienna, and 
naturally sees events through “Viennese spectacles,” so 
much so, indeed. that the Hungarian Government recently 
issued an official communiqué, to complain of “the Times, 
which, in regard to Hungarian affairs, has often taken an 
anti-Magyar and unjust standpoint.” True to its mission 
of sowing discord between nations, and ably supported by 
its Viennese correspondent, the Times tried to throw a wet 
blanket over our reception, and used the differences be- 
tween Austria and Hungary as an argument against Home 
Rule, and as a stick with which to belabour the Liberal 
Government. 
A surprising amount of ignorance seems to prevail as 
to the legal relations between the two countries. One must 
remember first of all, as Fyffe says,* “that Hungary has 


T ie weeks/ago I gave an account of our tour, 








* History of Modern Europe, Vol. I., page 83. 
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for centuries possessed and maintained its rights; that, 
with the single exception of the English, no nation in 
Europe has equalled the Magyars in the stubborn and un- 
wearied defence of Constitutional law.” Hungary, in short, 
forms no part of the Austrian Empire. It is, and always 
has been in law an independent kingdom, with an elective 
kingship until the end of the seventeenth century, and 
with a constitution as old as our own. This fact must be 
understood before any further step can be taken. Francis 
Joseph combines the two offices, but it is only as Apos- 
tolicus Rex, and not as Imperator, that he reigns in Hun- 
gary. The Habsburg dynasty was called to the throne in 
1520, after the disastrous battle of Mohacs; and Ferdinand, 
a brother of Charles V., was elected King of Hungary in 
the hope that his family would assist in the war against 
the Turks. 

One of the most felt, though the least serious, griev- 
ances is the King’s unwillingness to reside in Hungary. 
“We have built him a new palace (on a splendid site which 
looks down on Pest, across the Danube), and he only comes 
to it for three days in the year,” they say in Budapest ; and 
a Deputy who talked to me near the south-eastern frontier 
complained that “Roumania with 6,000,000 has a national 
King, Servia with 2,500,000 has a national King, why 
should not we with 19,000,000 have one too?” It is also 
thought that Francis Joseph has very little interest in Hun- 
gary, and he certainly does not go out of his way to acquire 
popularity in his kingdom. Diplomacy and foreign affairs 
furnish a second grievance. Theoretically, the Foreign 
Ministers and the Ambassadors represent each country 
equally; in practice they are believed to hold Austrian 
views, and Count Goluchowski was regarded as specially 
anti-Hungarian. 

A third and more serious grievance is provided by the 
army and language question. In the Hungarian army only 
the German language and Austrian flag are used. Thus, 
as Count Apponyi would say, during the most impression- 
able years of a young Hungarian’s life, when he is most 
subject to discipline, the language of command and the 
symbol of his military devotion are not those of his own 
country. So the army, which ought to be a school of 
patriotism, becomes an engine for destroying it. We must 
remember also that conscription, to quote Fyffe again, was 
originally enforced “not for the ends of military service, 
but as the surest means of breaking the national spirit.” 

_One may regret the want of harmony between the two 
nations, and one need not believe all that the spokesmen of 
either nation say of the other. After all, it is only natural 
that the Magyars should show little affection towards Aus- 
tria. They cannot forget that the Emperor summoned 
Russian troops in 1849 to put down Kossuth and 
that concessions have only been wrung from Aus- 
tria in her times of weakness. It was Sadowa 
which restored the Hungarian ‘constitution in 1867. 
Austria, indeed, has made long strides towards Liberalism 
in the last generation, but the memories of past oppres- 
sion, as we may learn from Ireland, take many years to 
fade. 

The 7zmes and other Conservative papers found fault 
with our visit because the Independents were not Liberals ; 
and a Budapest Social Democratic newspaper explained 
that they were anti-Labour. We were well aware that Hun- 
gary, which dates its modern period of constitutional 
government from 1867, while ours dates from 1832, has 
not advanced so far in thirty-nine years as we have in 
seventy-four. We knew also that the Magyars, as distinct 
from the Magyar-speaking population, did not form a 
majority of the whole nation, although they always have 
been the ruling race, but their percentage is larger than 
that of the Germans in Austria. If Mr. Kossuth’s paper 
at the Conference can be taken as representing the party’s 
views, they are certainly not anti-Labour, although we 
learnt with regret that no Labour member had a seat in 
Parliament. It is true also that the franchise is restricted, 
but the simple Hungarians seem not to have discovered the 
secrets of plural voting and University representation. The 
Independent Party, too, is largely an aristocratic party, but 
there is no evidence to prove that a more democratic fran- 
chise would have caused any important change in the 
balance of parties. 

It must be remembered, on the other hand, that the 
Magyar nobles, and especially the smaller landowners, 
have always displayed a fiercely patriotic spirit, and that 
they have been comparatively free from the faults which 
made the Polish aristocracy intolerable. Moreover, the 
‘responsibility for electoral and other anomalies rests upon 
the earlier administrations, who can hardly be supposed to 





have framed them on self-sacrificing lines. In fact, when the 
figures of the elections came to hand, people were abso- 
lutely astounded at so crushing a defeat for the Govern- 
ment. The non-Magyar races of Hungary, no doubt, do 
not obtain an adequate representation in Parliament, and 
probably suffer disabilities in the public services. In their 
great struggles two generations ago the dominant race 
lost much from its inability to gain the help of the minor 
races, and it may well be now that the Magyars would lose 
little in Hungary itself, and that they would gain greatly 
outside it, if they admitted the other races to partnership 
on the most generous terms. 

The true claim of the Independent Party on the sym- 
pathy of Liberals is that they stand for the great idea of 
nationality. and that they have vindicated the right of the 
representatives of the people to control the government of 


their State. - 
J. E. ALLEN. 





THE COURT THEATRE. 
“THE CHARITY THAT BEGAN AT HOME.” 


’ HEN the curtain drops upon Mr. St. John Han- 
kin’s new play the spectator is left in a vague, 
unsatisfied state of mind. He does not clearly see 

which characters are meant to be in the right and which in 

the wrong. This is its greatest defect. If his doubt springs 
partly from Mr. Hankins’s merit of holding the balance 
unusually steady, it is still more due to his not having 
worked out his subject in such a way as to bring to a deci- 
sion the moral issue between the two groups of characters 
whose opposition make the play. Lady Denison and her 
daughter, Margery, follow the precepts of one Basil Hylton, 
the founder of a “Church of Humanity”; Hugh Verreker 
and Mrs. Eversleigh take the view of human nature, upon 
which the ordinary judgments of the law and society rest. 

The former believe that everyone should live for others, 

that everyone is good at bottom and can be “saved” by 

love and kindness. They should not, therefore, be made 
to suffer for what they have done in the past, but we should 
give them what they need rather than what they deserve. 

Lady Denson has, in consequence of these beliefs, filled her 

house with a set of bores and impossible people, vulgar or 

shady, whom nobody else would dream of asking to stay; 
she has also taken on a butler of bad character, with the 
consequence that her maid is about to bear an illegitimate 
child. Mrs. Eversleigh and Verreker, on the other hand, 
are sure that human nature is radically—and rightly— 
selfish, and that such of them as break the laws which keep 
a society of self-seeking individuals smooth and decorous, 
must be punished or trampled on. Verreker, by-the-bye, 
is himself under a cloud, though the Denisons only know 
that he is shunned, they do not know that he has had to 
leave the army for dipping his hand in the regimental trea- 
sury and for cooking accounts to conceal the fact until 
such time as he could have refunded the money. This 
transpires later, but not until he is already engaged to 

Margery, to whom he made first a clean breast of the whole 

business. _ 

The theme, then, is serious, but the treatment is in 
the key of comedy. Such criticism as we are given of the 
humanitarian point of view lies in the exhibition of the 
shindies which break out among the discontented and im~- 
possible guests, and of the perplexities, in which leniency 
and theory involve the soft-hearted and undecided hostess ; 
criticism of the other side simply amounts to presenting 

Mrs. Eversleigh as a sharp, disagreeable woman. There are 

passages of delightful comedy in many of these scenes. 

General Bonsor, the bore, played by Mr. Dennis Eadie 

with much humour, may be a familiar stage type; he 

suffers from a mental failing which is known to psycho- 
logists as “total recall,” and is familiar to most readers 
in the conversation of Miss Bates; but though the type is 
not new he is certainly amusing. ‘ ne 

The effect of his winding, never-ending reminiscences 
was enormously heightened by the meek sufferings of Mr. 

Firket, while the General was producing one story out ~ 

another like a series of Chinese boxes. Mr. Edmun 

Gwenn’s impersonation was such a masterpiece that it 

actually seeméd a_ defect in the play that 

Mr. Firkin should only be part of the background. 

But the comedy centres upon the character of Lady Deni- 

son. Miss Florence Haydon fills this part perfectly; she 
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proves herself once more an actress, whose art is based 
upon a kindly, humorous, and minute observation; in 
quality extraordinarily akin to Mr. Hankin’s best comic 
perception—namely, a delight in profound inconsequence 
of speech, which would be wit if it were not utterly un- 
conscious. This cosy, acquiescing, scatter-brained old 
lady obeys the promptings of a soft heart, with many 
sighs over the quandaries in which it lands her, only less 
bewildering and painful to her than would be the alternative 
of showing severity. Her remark after listening to 
Hylton’s argument that the butler, in spite of having 
seduced the maid must be allowed to stop on, reveals her. 
“You will save a human soul,” says Hylton. “Oh, 
how annoying,” she exclaims, and decides at once to keep 
him. (Act I. curtain.) On the other hand, when she 
learns that her daughter is engaged of Verreker, whose past 
has just been revealed, she is very much upset and 
shocked, notwithstanding her “belief” in everybody’s 
underlying goodness. Mrs. Eversleigh, after saying “ this 
comes of your idiotic principle of being kind to worthless 
people,” asks her, with asperity, what step she proposes to 
take. “I shall dismiss Soames,” she answers firmly, press- 
ing the electric bell (curtain Act II.). Truly a very in- 
consequent old lady! But she is very rea] and convinc- 
ing. There is no fault to be found with the drawing of 
her character ; but the weakness of the play, which is one 
of those where the interest lies in contending ideas em- 
bodied in opposing characters, lies in making so vague and 
inconsequent a figure the comic or common measure, by 
which the deviations from good sense of the others are to 
be made clear to the feelings and intellect of the spectator. 
For there is no other character in the play who can 
possibly qualify fcr this function. Margeryis an insipid 
little girl, the embodiment of uninteresting unselfishness. 
If the author intends us to feel more than a rather patronis- 
ing sympathy with her cheerful, kindly little acts she 
thinks so important, he has lamentably failed; but I do 
not think he intends this. She believes absolutely in Mr. 
Hylton, whom Mr. Hankin has drawn, with careful fair- 
ness, as a prig of the better sort. Mrs. Eversleigh is an 
off hand, hard woman, whose comments have no interest 
as criticisms of the profounder sort. Verreker, as I will 
attempt presently to show, does not speak the last im- 
portant word. So only this muddled old lady is left, who, 
‘unlike her daughter and the philanthropist, does not act 
from conviction, but simply falls in with their ideas because 
it makes her uncomfortable to say or do anything un- 
pleasant to anyone else; and such a character cannot ex- 
press the sanity and goodness which the others distort 
in opposite directions. Therefore the play throws no light 
on the problem in life, which the author has cleverly and 
amusingly put before us. 

Meanwhile he has committed one violent artistic 
solecism. Margery has been prepared to accept Verreker 
by a remark or two dropped unconsciously by Hylton. She 
accepts him because she believes she can “help” him and 
open his eyes to the beauty and truth of living for others. 
She sticks to him, in spite of the energetic protests of 
Hylton, who evidently loves her himself, and in spite of 
the tearful entreatings of her mother. This is a good and 
moving scene, but when the easy-going good-nature of Lady 
Denison at last accepts him as a son-in-law and Hylton 
(partly conscience-stricken at his own bias) and reminded 
by Verreker’s frank confession of his own theories, tak:2s 
his side, what happens? Instead of the scene keeping the 
sober tenour of serious comedy and of real life, Verreker, 
with shouts of laughter, scatters his mother-in-law’s guests 
by telling them that they have all been invited out of pity. 
Off they go, one by one, in a huff, like characters in a 
burlesque, and “that is the end of the charity that began at 
home” (curtain, Act III.). At this point the audience began 
to ask each other, ‘‘Is that the end of the plav? Is it?” 
“Is it?” No, there was one more act. Verreker in the 
last act, in a quiet, after-dinner talk with Margery, breaks 
off their engagement on the ground that he cannot sym- 
oa with her perpetual unselfishness, and recommends 

er to marry Hylton. Hylton and she are suited to each 
other, while they are not. And Margery says, “ Very well.” 
That is the end. So we are left with the moral on our 
hands: some people take naturally to philanthronv. others 
do not. With regard to the question which was originally 
put under the light of the Comic Spirit—is trust in the 
goodness of human nature saner than the belief that 
faults are irradicable?—the play as a whole has said 
nothing. Mr. Hankin has merits as a dramatist which 
induces the crite to tug at the stuff of his play to see if 
it will hold, which is not the case with many dramatists. 


DESMOND MACCARTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE seat of conflict between the Commons and the 
Lords—a conflict which everyone foresees and 

for which all parties are prepared—seems to have 
shifted since the re-opening of Parliament. For the 
moment politicians have ceased to believe in the rejec- 
tion or the serious mutilation of the Education Bill, 
and think that if a compromise can be arranged on the 
critical question of whether the teacher shall be allowed 
to give the denominational instruction, the measure 
will go through. I hope so, and the prospect is to be 
encouraged rather than repelled. But the left wing of 
the Nonconformists is active and powerful, and its 
present line is: The bill as it stands, or no bill at all. 
I confess I do not think this a practical position. The 
bill is most intricate; it is hard to set up the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration in regard to it. Therefore 1 am 
fain to hope that the more hopeful omens which have 
arisen since the Primate’s visit to Belmont Castle may 


continue. 
* * * * * 


But if the clouds are lighter at one point of the 
sky, they are heavier at another. The prophet in the 
House of Commons now believes that the Lords will 
throw out the Plural Voting Bill and mutilate the 
Trades Disputes Bill. They will, it is said, take the first 
course for the fatuous reason that, though the bill is not 
really a franchise bill at all and only assimilates Parlia- 
mentary voting to local voting in one particular, it is not 
accompanied by redistribution. This seems to be an 
impudent thing to say, and also a very weak 
one. It is, of course, a mere excuse, the real 


| objection of the Lords to the bill being the party feel- 





ing that it may lose the Tories a few constituencies, 
like Wimbledon, where the plural voters are in force. 
Therefore the Lords stand convicted at once as a 
partisan body, devoid of the character of a true Court 
of Appeal, and judging political issues on cautionary 
lines. The bill is small, and in no way an excessive in- 
terpretation of the mandate of last January. And it 
has nothing to do with the Lords, merely involving a 
small change in the constituency which elects the 
Commons. From all I can judge, its violent rejection 
will create a great storm, in itself the beginning of a 
greater movement still. 
* * * + . 

Colonel Saunderson’s death would have created a 
much more visible blank in the House of Commons 
had it occurred ten years ago than it causes to-day. 
Practically he had ceased to be a force in Ulster 
Unionism, sick of its complete identification with 
Orangeism and landlordism. Colonel Saunderson no 
longer represented the Presbyterian farmers, and Mr. 
Sloan and Mr. Russell were both at war with him in 
their way. His style, too, grew less vivacious and 
seemed a little out of date. But in his day he was 
really a splendid stage Irishman, violent without 
bitterness, loving his joke, and looking, as he 
stood hand on hip, rattling away at his enemies, 
like a condottiere of the 16th century, or a cavalier ot 
the court of Louis XIII. He had no idea that it was 
necessary to make any advance on the Unionist policy 
of 1886, and though he was above the petty war- 
fare into which the Ulster faction, bereft of nearly all 
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its old ability, has sunk, he was not the man to provide 
it with fresh ideas or tactics. Mere combativeness was 
his one notion of statesmanship; he was always a 
kind of half-comic Irish Ajax defying the lightning ina 
pose. But he was upright and good-natured, and 
personally there was no ill-will between him and the 
Nationalists. Had there been Home Rule, he would 
have gone to the Dublin Parliament, opposed the 
majority, made deals with them, and got on admirably 
with them in every capacity in which he would have 
been able to stand out of the Orange Henelight. 
* * * 


I do not hear quite such sanguine accounts of the 
progress of the reform and revolutionary movement 
in Russia as I communicated some weeks ago. The 
reaction has gained force, it has rallied some of the 
mercantile and middle-class elements in the towns 
which were hostile to the Government at an earlier 
stage, and the accounts from the rural districts are 
not promising to the more thoughtful minds. No 


doubt there is a powerful and menacing land- 
hunger among the peasantry. But it is not 
linked with serious political ideas, or a regular 


propaganda. The peasant does not even understand 
land nationalisation. All that he wants is land— the field 
next to his own in his own parish. Generally the pre- 
vailing notion would seem to be that the revolution 
must work out slowly, and that immediately power in 
the second Duma may pass to the Social Democrats, 
who largely abstained from action in the first. For the 
moment the Constitutional Democrats have lost 
strength, for no effort has been made to carry out the 
policy of passive resistance to taxation and military 
service outlined in the Viborg manifesto, and these 


ideas have fallen still-born. 
* * * * * 


Little better news reaches me from Macedonia. 
An experienced traveller and politician, who knows the 
whole zerrain of the disturbed districts well, thinks 
that on the whole the cause of peace and order has 
gone backward. Outrages constantly occur. Turkish 
bands still murder women and childrenas wellas menand 
go quite unpunished. Sometimes, say the Bulgarians, 
they work with Greek bands, sometimes they commit 
outrages on Greek communities. The European officers 
go everywhere, and their reports should be valuable. 
But their powerlessness has had the effect cf seriously 
diminishing the respect once felt for them ; in parti- 
cular the Turkish soldiers no longer salute them. 
England is doing less than in Lord Lansdowne’s days, 
too much being sacrified to the understanding with 
Russia. Bulgarian statesmen are not hopeful that 
peace will be preserved for another year. 

* . + * 


One hears curious stories of the difficulties attend- 
ing the attempt to introduce fresh blood into the 
depleted Tory leadership, which cannot be maintained 
with any vigour, now that Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
career is closing, by such help as his son or Mr. 
Lyttelton can afford Mr. Balfour. I should have 
thought that only two men could do much to ensure 
a revival of Toryism—Lord Hugh Cecil and Lord 
Curzon. But the Chamberlain section bars Lord 
Hugh, and it is said that Mr. Brodrick has secured an 
‘‘ option” for the first vacancy, with the result, if not 
the intention, of barring out Lord Curzon. He, I think, 
would be the popular nominee for the leadership if the 
Chamberlainites could get a satisfactory declaration on 








the fiscal question. In this, I am told, they have not 
succeeded, and it looks as if Mr. Balfour’s tenure would 
not readily be disturbed. He is on the fence on tariff 
reform, a position which for the moment suits the party 
exigencies, and his prestige, shattered as it is, is still 


superior to that of any rival. 
+ * * * . 


Lady Dorothy Nevill’s memoirs should command 
a wide circle of readers. Lady Dorothy is almost the 
only woman in England who, having known famous 
men and women all her life and retained a singu- 
larly vivacious and critical memory of them, has also 
been open-minded enough to care for the present, and 
to see, or at least appreciate, all sides of the politics of 
the last generation or so. Of her charm, no one 
who has known her needs a reminder; but it is 
pleasant to see how her candour and open-mindedness 
find expression in the pages of her menpirs. 





AGRICULTURE. 


AMERICAN POULTRY-KEEPING. 


THE Committee of the National Poultry Organisation 
Society published on Thursday a report on “The 
Poultry Industry of America,” the result of a prolonged 
tour of inquiry recently made by Mr. Edward Brown, 
F.L.S., in Canada and the United States, which contains 
much valuable information and which should prove of 
great interest to those in any way concerned with agricul- 
ture and its various branches. It is exceedingly gratifying 
to learn that, notwithstanding the wonderful reports which 
have reached this country regarding the magnitude and 
importance of the industry in America, we are still in 
many directions distinctly ahead. The opinion has for 
some years existed in the minds of many that in all direc- 
tions American methods are superior to ours and that 
better results have been achieved and larger profits made 
than has ever been, or will ever be, the case in England. 
Apparently, however, this is not so; and while operations 
are conducted in America on a larger and more ambitious 
scale, yet so far as the actual management and results are 
concerned we still occupy the premier position. 

In the older and more thickly populated States on 
the Atlantic seaboard development has recently been on 
more intensive lines, due to the partial reduction in the 
rural population, who have been attracted by the virgin 
lands of the West, for which they have left their ex- 
hausted farms in large numbers, and to the enormous and 
rapidly increasing demand for first quality eggs and good 
table poultry. Thus we have similar conditions to those 
which are found at home, with this difference, however, 
that greater ideas have prevailed. Poultry-farming has 
been attempted in Britain, but on a much less extensive 
scale. The combination of cheap land, abundant supply 
of food, and huge demand at good prices has drawn 
many into the pursuit. Poultry-farming is never unprofit- 
able on paper. But the American spirit is manifested in 
the handling of big things, and, when a sufficient amount 
of capital is available, a man is not afraid to risk all he 
is worth upon ventures at which our people would hesi- 
tate. Self-confidence is a great factor, and in that Ameri- 
cans are not lacking, and it often leads to the conquest of 
difficulties and the solution of problems which in other 
hands would be too great. That it has been popular to 
take up poultry is undoubted, and wealthy men have 
done this regardless of actual profit. But the great 
majority of those who have gone into the business have 
done so because of their belief in the possibilities of 
making a living or even a fortune out of it. Many have 
failed, numerous plants have never paid their way, others 
have succeeded by the introduction of secondary but 
profitable sources of revenue. But that some have proved 
successful cannot be doubted, where due regard is paid 
to economic and hygienic principles. 
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Great importance is attached in the report to the 
colony system of housing poultry, and in Mr. Brown's 
opimion it is much superior to any other form. The 
houses and runs are moved on to fresh land every year, in 
this manner absolutely cvercoming the danger of tainted 
soil, besides very considerably reducing the food bill— 
the bane of the poultry-keeper’s life—as upon land rich 
in animal and vegetable life the fowls are able to almost 
support themselves. Under this system, by the erection 
of wire netting fences around the entire range, the fox 
difficulty would be largely overcome and the repression 
of poultry-keeping in hunting districts removed, to the 
increase of returns to farmers; and, also, by this plan 
large areas of land now uncultivated could be profitably 
occupied, more especially in connection with small hold- 
ings, to which it is eminently suitable. 

From a careful perusal of the report it is manifest 
that whilst in many directions the British poultry industry 
occupies a more advanced stage of development than the 
kindred pursuit in Canada and the United States, there 
are yet several important lessons which we are able to 
learn, the adoption of which would greatly benefit our 
farmers and those living in the rural districts. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that these should be carefully studied 
by farmers and poultry-keepers, with an open mind and 
a readiness to adopt such as would increase production, 
enabling us to meet the rapidly growing demand for eggs 
and poultry, and to be less dependent upon extraneous sup- 
plies for the higher grades of these articles of food. We 
cannot hope to entirely meet our own needs, but the sale 
of first-quality eggs and chickens is already very great and is 
steadily increasing. It is the supply of these that should 
be the object of British poultry-keepers. The cheap trade 
can be left to far distant peoples, whether in Europe or 
America. They cannot compete with our own produce, 
and to compete with them would be fatal. 

The report, which is well printed and copiously illus- 
trated, may be obtained from the secretary of the National 
Poultry Organisation Society, 12, Hanover-square, W. 
Price 1s. net. 


os 


GARDENING. 
Fruit ON NortH WALLS. 


THERE are very few gardens in this country where too 
much fruit can be produced, even under the very best of 
management, and in some of the smaller places fresh, 
home-grown apples, pears, plums, and other kinds are 
always at a discount. In many instances one is willing 
to admit that this is quite unavoidable, but experience in 
various places has proved that there are several acres of 
wall space now vacant which could be made to produce 
grand crops of fruit without any particular trouble or 
serious expense. 

It does not matter what may be the aspect of the 
wall, there are some kinds of fruits that will succeed upon 
it. As, however, trees can always be got to do well on 
south, east, and west aspects, it is not purposed to treat 
of the subject generally now, but to confine attention to 
north walls, of which the greatest area is wasted. It is 
true that we have not the same wide choice as in the case 
of those whose outlook is more favourable, but there are 
some that will flourish splendidly, and we cannot afford 
to waste the space. If the walls are of brick the neces- 
sary nailing for training in the growths is easily done; if 
they are cemented over, however, it will be more economi- 
cal in the long run, and certainly more satisfactory, if 
spikes are driven in and galvanised wires are stretched 
between them. The strands should be about 12 in. apart 
and the shoots must be attached to them securely, but not 
so tightly as to arrest the swelling of the wood or to cut 
into the bark. 

There are three fruits which are of the utmost value 
for this ungenial asp2ct, and they are Morello cherries, 
gooseberries, and red currants; of course, white currants 
can be added if desired, as they reqrire identically the 





same treatment as the red varieties. In the south of 
England it is also easy to grow early pears successfully, 
but in less-favoured districts these must be accorded 
places on the other walls, or they will not ripen properly, 
or if they do ripen the flavour will be inferior. 


MorELLO CHERRIES. 


These are not as great favourites as some other fruits 
that could be mentioned, but they are always welcome, 
and they are accommodating enough to thrive almost any- 
where, provided the soil is suitable and they receive cor- 
rect cultural attention. If the soil at the foot of the 
wall is in moderately good heart it will frequently suffice 
to add to it a good quantity of crushed mortar rubble, 
but if it is poor it is good practice to take it right out and 
put in some sound fibrous loam with which mortar rub- 
bish has been previously incorporated. This should be 
made firm and the roots must be spread out to their 
fullest extent and soil worked firmly in between each 
layer; when the planting of the tree is completed the top 
layer of roots should not be more than 1} in. below the 
surface. The habit of fruiting is preciselv that of peaches 
and nectarines—the crop is carried on the young wood 
and new shoots are laid in each season to take the place 
of those that have carried fruit and been cut out. The 
trees are invariably trained in fan form and the ribs ought 
to be at least 18 in. asunder so as to allow abundance 
of space for the laying in of the new bearing wood. The 
training will present a little difficulty to the inexperienced 
at first, but if they keep in view the necessity for getting 
ripe young wood they will soon come to realise what must 
be retained and what discarded. It will be found impera- 
tive to net the trees when in fruit, as birds are ex- 
ceedingly partial to them and will take more than their 
just toll if they can. This is the best time of the year 
for planting. Morello cherries might well be much more 
extensively grown on bare north walls, as there is always 
a demand for good fruit. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CONSCRIPTION CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—It seems to me that a word or two should be said 
in reply to Mr. Hogge’s letter in your issue of the 13th 
inst. if it is only because it is typical of so many English 
letters bearing on this question, in which, after allowing 
the part of prejudice, nothing remains but ignorance. 

The superiority of the Britisher in matters of sport 
I am not in a position to contest, though there are not 
wanting some recent cases which “give one furiously to 
think,” but what is its relevance to the present argument ? 
It must be remembered that the spectators in all the more 
popular British sports far outnumber the practitioners. 
Under a system of specialised professionalism—and that is 
what English games have largely degenerated into—is it 
not possible for a country to produce the highest expo- 
nents of sport with a low average of physique ? The true 
measure of the nation, as a whole, is not so much the 
twenty or thirty brawny contestants as the forty thousand 
shouters. One inference, however, of the superiority is 
clear—namely, that the free Briton in the exercise of his 
vaunted liberty devotes an extraordinary amount of time 
to purposeless activities to the utter neglect, it may be 
added, of what his continental brother would regard as one 
of the chief obligations of a practical patriotism. A small 
portion of this leisure bestowed on warlike exercises might 
fit him to fulfil the indelegable duty, I will say more, to 
exercise the most honourable privilege of a free man, that 
of’ personally defending his hearth and his home. 

Even allowing as good the inference that as yet the 
Britisher is physically the superior of the German, we do 
not escape the ugly fact, now sufficiently established, that 
the English are degenerating, while the Germans, thanks 
to the educative effect of their splendid army system, are 
continually improving. The beneficial effects of compul- 
sory service from this point of view are so obvious to all 
competent observers that it is hardly necessary to labour 
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them. It corrects before it is too late disorderly habits and 
enforces wholesome rules of living. To the town recruit 
this is particularly valuable as well from the moral as from 
the physical standpoint. By carefully graduated exercise 
in the open air, by scientific nutrition, and by enforcing 
proper rest, it brings him up to the highest point of en- 
durance and physical fitness. The German army is, in 
fact, regarded by its officers as a reservoir of labour, and it 
is their ideal to restore to industry in the highest state of 
efficiency the human material which has been committed 
to them. The success with which they realise this ideal is 
attested by the reports of the military surgeons. The most 
significant feature is the regularity of the weight curves, 
for, as all doctors know, there is no indication of the general 
health more reliable than the fluctuations of weight. 
Another test of the regimen is the freedom from disease, 
and especially zymotic disease. Note, for instance, that 
while thirty-four were attacked, out of whom .7 died, in 
every thousand during the year 1882-3 these numbers pro- 
gressively declined to .11 and .44 respectively in the year 
1889-90. This is the last year I have figures for, but the 
decline was wonderfully regular, and, I have little doubt, 
has been continued since. The general low mortality of 
the German army is very striking. In thirty years this 
figure has fallen by 50 per cent. 

The efficacy of sanitation, as shown by such figures, 
must react in the most salutary manner on the whole life 
of the people. It is one of the merits of a national system 
that it gives the Government a more than Platonic interest 
in the health of its citizens, and numbers of towns have 
been reformed from the sanitary point of view owing to 
pressure from the War Department. Nor does the depart- 
ment content itself with measures of general sanitation. 
The most minute rules are supplemented by careful in- 
struction, descending to such particulars as the best manner 
of cleaning the finger nails. It is, in short, a complete 
education in hygiene. Thus every man who has passed 
through the army becomes an apostle of sanitation and 
bodily cleanliness. 

But great as are the advantages of compulsory ser- 
vice from this, the health. point of view, I consider it to be 
even more important morally and intellectually. It brings 
order and discipline into lives in which these elements are 
sadly wanting. It trains in habits of prompt obedience, 
and at the same time under modern conditions it cultivates 
initiative and stimulates the intelligence. Recruits who 
enter as clodhoppers come out as smart, active men. All 
observers are unanimous in noting this. The objection 
that it spoils men for their occupations will not for a 
moment hold water. Here the analogy of our British 
army is absolutely misleading. The British soldier has 
adopted arms as a profession, and on leaving the army 
is without a calling, but in Germany the shorter military 
service is a mere incident common to all and to which the 
whole industrial system has accommodated itself. 

Those who remain in the army, by a selection of the 
fittest, as instructors and N.C.O.’s are men of exceptional 
intelligence and are found afterwards most useful in the 
various Civil Services. With regard to the effect on manu- 
factures, I am able to speak with a little authority. I am 
a manufacturer myself, and have been closely watching 
the industrial developments of Germany since the general 
adoption of compulsory service in 1872, and I agree with 
all competent observers that these developments have been 
due above all to the wonderful army system, which increases 
the efficiency of the workmen, stimulates education among 
the ruling classes, and turns out captains of industry to 
whom it provides in itself a marvellous example of organi- 
sation. This is the opinion of the greatest manufacturers 
of Germany, including the heads of the largest engineer- 
ing works. It is also the opinion of all the responsible 
leaders of the Social Democratic Party, who, however much 
they may object to militarism, are very far from advoca- 
ting any renunciation of the principle of universal service. 

Moreover, Germany’s pre-eminence is no longer in the 
cheap and nasty. She has progressed in the quality of her 
products. So much has she advanced, indeed, especially 
in manufactures where science and intellectual ability 
count for most, that, in the opinion of all the experts I 
have sent there, she has already outstripped us in branches 
in which formerly we regarded ourselves as suprme. 

Mr. Hogge’s quibble about the one-year volunteer is 
not worth noticing except as an occasion for observing that 
he has missed altogether the significance of this institu- 
tion. By granting exemption for one year to young men 
who have attained a certain intellectual standard the Ger- 
man Government recognises what is sufficiently obvious, 
that given a greater intelligence a certain amount may be 








learnt in a shorter time. But, more important still, it 

uses this principle as a powerful lever for stimulating 

secondary and higher education. In the Einjahriges 

examination it possesses an engine of immense power by 

means of which it has lifted the educational standard of 

the whole country.—Yours, etc., K. E. MARKELY. 
Warrington, October 20, 1906. 


HOLLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


S1r,—In The Speaker of September 29 you make some 
remarks upon our governors and soldiers in the East 
Indies. I have never yet seen anything about our Indies 
in any English paper that was even approximately true. 
ln what you wrote in 7he Speaker there was scarcely a 
line that was not glaringly unjust or a misstatement of fact. 

Such remarks create much ill-feeling and bitterness. 
I may tell you that the real fault of our rule until 
a few years ago, when Governor-General van Heutsz was 
nominated, was an extreme aversion to anything like blood- 
shed, and a ridiculous and hopeless wish to make peace by 
concessions. The war in Atjeh of thirty years duration 
Was not a war; we simply held a circle of forts and har- 
bours and allowed the Atchinese to snipe and shoot at us 
as much as they liked. This was in accordance with the 
wish of peaceful citizens at home. Van Heutsz has changed 
al] this, and now this war is practically at an end, and all 
inhabitants are registered and prosperity is coming back. 
The last word among the Atchinese was that the Dutch 
were ‘“‘terlaloe brani tapi terlaloe bodok,” which means: 
“very brave but very stupid.” I can assure you that their 
uncomplimentary idea of our intellect was not because we 
were hard and cruel or did not trust them. I am certain 
that whatever faults your countrymen may have, they 
would have certainly ended this war sooner and better, and 
by much stronger and harder measures. They would have 
been quite right, but still the term “cruelty” could with 
much more justice be applied to their far better methods. 
War is always a crucl thing, and I assure you that our 
Socialist party, who would like us to leave the Indies alone, 
have made the very most of any bloodshed in our colonies 
that might be called cruel. Though you could by a little 
trouble, for instance by reading the Engish translation of 
the book of Snouck Huygyogne, ascertain the absolute 
truth of these assertions you would not believe them. 

To understand the war in Bali you must know that 
part of the island is directly governed by us, that peace ° 
and great prosperity reign there, that in the half indepen- 
dent States robbery and war is the rule, and that for many 
years our Government in vain has demanded punishment 
of robbers who came in our directly-governed lands, etc. 
The inhabitants of the independent lands greatly desire 
our direct government, which government has, however, 
for years refused to take any strong measures, hoping in 
accordance with the wishes of our peace-loving rulers in 
Holland that threats and kind, tactful negotiators would 
do just as well. At last our people were morally kicked 
by the radjah out of the country, and a series of ultima- 
tums ended in the reluctant sending of troops.—Yours, 
etc., A. G. BOUSEVAIN. 

Amsterdam, October 20, 1906. 

{Our correspondent is, perhaps, unaware that Tre Speaker has invariably 
condemned barbarity, whatever the nationality of the offenders. We referred 
in our brief note to_a specific case which had formed the subject of telegrams 
in English papers. M. Bousevain would, we think, have done more service by 
showing the baselessness of the charges in this case than by re the 


endeavour on the part of previous Dutch officials to make peace with the 
natives by concessions.—Ep. SPEAKER. ] 


A RATING QUESTION. 


S1R,—Surely some change in the existing law is re- 
quired so that land and indeed, all property, may be 
rated at its true value. A year ago a large tract of land 
in a Midland county was let out in allotments, the holders 
paying a rent of about £3 per acre. Then came the 
General Election and the brother of the noble landlord was 
defeated by the Liberal candidate. Soon afterwards the 
allotment-holders received notice to quit, not as a conse- 
quence of the election—of course not! Now Lord —— 
proposes to let the land to large farmers at about 25s. per 
acre. If the assessment is reduced in proportion, other 
ratepayers of the parish and district will all have to pay 
more rates. Why should they? If Lord —— chooses to 
let his land at less than its real value for some private 
reason, its rateable value should not be altered. Is not this 


an object lesson in the need of a Land Values Rating Bill? 
—Yours, etc., J. E. A. 
Wimbledon. 
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SHOOTING IN SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1R,—In your issue of October 13 you printed a letter 
from Mr. Robert Young, in which he complains of the 
wounds caused during practice at the range, but he ignores 
entirely the boys killed nearly daily by other boys because 
of their ignorance of firearms. Those trained to the rifle 
are always the more careful in their use. 

He says that rifle shooting “implants military ideas.” 
To this little can be said. The instinct of self-defence 
is born not bred, and as Mr. Young has it not, let us hope 
he is an exception. For if it is dead in this country, our 
dream of Empire is dead. Quoting again—“ The rifleman 
will shout for war.” How little Mr. Young is a typical 
Englishman is shown by that line. 

At a football match it is the crowd that shouts, not the 
team. So in war, “Your strong men cheered in their 
thousands while your striplings went to the war.” It is the 
clerk who catches the 9.7 up and the 5.3 p.m. home every 
day that wants war and talks of war. Something for him 
to read about, not to help in. 

Men who fight or have fought for their country always 
say least about it. Just as people who have travelled 
(always excepting Americans) do not talk about it.— 


Yours, etc., 
2ND CpL. E.E.R.E.(V.). 
Blackheath, S.E., October 22, 1906. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WORKING MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


Te the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—An important movement for the higher educa- 
tion of workpeople has found expression in an organisation 
known as the Workers’ Educational Association, which 
can claim to represent both working-class demand and 
educational supply, being, as it is, a federation of the 
Universities and organisations of workpeople. Its mem- 
bers are nearly all working men and women. The excel- 
lence of its constructive work in many towns is well known 
to those who are interested in the education of the people. 
Further, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, secretary to the Oxford 
University Extension Delegacy, affirms in the Fortnightly 
Review for August that “the Association has worked 
wonders in bringing into closer and more sympathetic 
contact representatives of the Universities and of working 
class organisations. 

We, who are helping, realise the great responsibility 
which lies upon this young Association (founded in 1903), 
and we know somewhat of the heavy demands from all 
parts which are made upon it. Moreover, we are deeply 
impressed by the need for the continuance of its untiring 
missionary effort aimed at stimulating the desire for educa- 
tion on the part of our people in all parts. Having regard 
to these things, it seems to us that a central office, with 
reasonable equipment, is an immediate necessity. The 
work must not be hindered in its development. 

An appeal for a minimum of £500 per annum has 
been issued, and, so far, has realised £120 for each of five 
years. Among the subscribers (several of whom are work- 
people) are the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of 
Ripon, the Earl of Crewe, Mr. George Wyndham, Mr. G. 
Cadbury, the Dean of Christ Church, the Master of 
Trinity, the Oxford and Cambridge University Extension 
Authorities, the Co-operative Union, and the National 
Union of Teachers. We earnestly urge your readers to 
make covering donations, or guarantees of amounts for 
the specified period—five years. The bankers of the Asso- 
ciation are the National Provincial Bank of England, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand branch. Remittances may be made 
direct to them or to the hon. treasurer, the Rev. W. Hud- 
son Shaw, M.A., South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford, 
Lincs. 

Further information will be supplied at once upon 
application to the secretary, Mr. Albert Mansbridge, 198, 
Windsor-road, Ilford, Essex, who is anxious to explain, 
either verbally or by letter, the work of the Association, 
with which he has been connected since the foundation.— 
Yours, etc., 

SamuEL A. Barnett, 
C. BrrMINGHAM, 
Tuomas Burt, 
Otiver LopcE, 


October 20, 1906. 


MicHaEL E. Sapter, 
D. J. SHACKLETON, 
James Stuart. 





A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


HE holy chrism—’twas early yet— 
Anointed herb and stone: 
How should the earth so soon forget 
Her hours with God alone? 


The mist from blind gray cauldrons fumed 
To swathe in golden fleece 

The feet of Morn as Morn resumed 
His empty throne in peace. 


Then Hour took hands with Hour, and each 
A passing perfect shape 

Full-fleshed with sweetness like a peach, 
Clean-blooded as the grape. 


Wind of the noonday, little knave, 
Asleep behind the flowers, 

Where is your flute? A stave, a stave 
To help the dance of Hours! 


Brimful of glory and desire, 
How shall the hills rejoice— 
How shall the ecstatic vale suspire 
Until they find a voice? 





One voice in all the valley—hist! 
One long sweet air unravels, 
What homeless mountain melodist 

So gaily townward travels ? 


From dawn-awakened snow he springs ; 
Sunbeam and rainbow crown 

The ’prentice-heart that leaps and sings 
And carves his way to town. 


Nay, ¢his the mere lightheartedness 
Of adolescent lips 

Which all the world with one caress 
At once enfellowships ? 


This, young Adventure’s bugle-call ? 
These notes are none of his, 

Who blows and lo, a fortress-wall 
Cracks at his galliardise! 


Such thunderpsalm of solitude 
Befits their ponderings 

Who, camped on Godward frontiers, brood 
Of the first and last things. 


A princely Morn, and O fair Court 
Of Hours that grace his feast, 

I called a Minstrel to your sport 
And here I find a Priest! 


But Priest from some whole-hearted age 
When Mountebank grew Saint ; 

Ere Zeal got drunk and blind with rage, 
Or Mirth took on the taint. 


His life’s a child’s apostolate : 
No joy but tears run after; 

And golden raptures breed regret, 
Devotions mix with laughter. 


Schooled to the Southwind and the North, 
The starlight and the rain, 

He sets eternal mysteries forth, 
Entirely true and plain. 


Such office day and night he sings, 
He'll plead, adore and bless, 
And lend to man and mountain wings 


Of love and thankfulness. 
J. & P. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SIR EVELYN WOOD’S MEMOIRS.* 


By tHe Ricut Hon. Lorp EVERSLEY. 


IR EVELYN WOOD has written a most interest 

ing and entertaining book, revealing to us in his 
long career his indomitable pluck, his unflagging 
spirit in every difficulty, his chivalrous sense of public 
duty, his loyalty to his employers, and his warmth of 
heart to all who have worked for him. His work 
is fit to take its place beside the autobiographies 
of Lord Roberts and Lord Wolseley. The writer is not, 
of course, on the same level of fame with his two com- 
rades in arms. Though he has risen to be a field_ 
marshal, he has never, like them, led armies in the field , 
but his career has been of singular variety. He records 
it ina manner which has something of the style and 
spirit of General Marbot’s enchanting work. He shows 
a pride and zeal in his work which should make his book 
a good lesson for every young officer who hopes for 
real work and advancement in his profession. It brings 
into relief also the ubiquitous work of the British army 
in the past fifty years. 

Sir Evelyn began his career as a midshipman in 
the navy, serving with the Naval Brigade in the 
Crimea under Sir William Peel. This is, perhaps, 
the most vivid part of his narrative. It is as fresh 
as if the incidents had occurred yesterday. It 
brings home to one the enormous sufferings of the 
army from famine and disease in the winter which 
succeeded the battle of Inkerman. It shows the 
difference in resource of naval officers, as compared 
with those of the army, in dealing with emergencies 
and in looking after the health and well-being of 
their men. It describes the terrible losses in the 
trenches from the fire of the Russian batteries 
and the disastrous attack on the Redan of June 18, 
when, alone of the naval detachment who carried the 
ladders for the assault, he escaped death. He was, 
however, severely wounded and was sent home. He 
then applied fora commission in the army and was 
gazetted to the 19th Lancers. He served in India in 
the Mutiny, not in its first throes, but in the 
hard work which was necessary to extinguish the 
embers of rebellion. He was later employed under 
Wolseley in the Ashanti war, and in both campaigns 
in Egypt, that ending in Tel-el-Kebir, where 
he was employed at Alexandra and not with the main 
army which defeated Arabi, and in the expedition 
which failed to rescue Gordon at Khartoum. But there 
again he was employed in guarding the line of com- 
munications. In the interval he had reorganised the 
Egyptian army and was its first British Sirdar. He 
served later on two occasions in South Africa, 
on the first occasion under Lord Chelmsford in 
the Zulu war when he led one of the two 
columns into which the general divided his force. 
He was not present at the disaster of Isandwhlana, 
but he narrowly escaped the same fate at Inhlobana, 
where a portion of his force fell into an ambush and 
had to retreat with heavy loss, when several members of 





* FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., G.C.B. Two volumes, with 24 Illustrations and 
Maps, London: Methuen, 25s. net, 








his staff were killed. His force was attacked in laager 
the next day at Kambula by 23,000 Zulus, whom he suc- 
cessfully repulsed with great loss. Later he was sent out 
to serve as second in command to Sir George Colley in 
the first war with the Boers, and, on the death of that 
general at Majuba, took command ; but under instruc- 
tions from home negotiated with the Boer leaders on 
the basis of annul.ing the annexation. This was 
the last of his services in the field. But his work in 
connection with the administration of the army 
was long and varied. He was Adjutant-General of 
the army during the second campaign against he 
Boers. 

The General, with all his vivacity and gossip, has 
been very reticent and discreet on official matters. 
There is very little in his book which throws new light 
on important proceedings. One of the few passages in 
which he lifts the veil is that in which, on his return 
from Africa after the Zulu war, he records a conversa- 
tion with Lord Beaconsfield. Sir Evelyn says that he 
was invited to stay at Hughenden, and fully expecteda 
searching inquisition by his host as to the action of Sir 
Bartle Frere in embarking on war with the Zulus, con- 
trary to the express instruction of the Government at 
home. Sir Evelyn evidently had reasons for not wish- 
ing to discuss the matter. He successfully avoided 
being alone with Lord Beaconsfield till the end of the 
last day of his visit. He arranged to leave by an early 
train the next morning and ordered his breakfast 
in his bedroom. The meal, however, was laid for him 
in an ante-room and, in spite of the early hour, Lord 
Beaconsfield made his appearance there and put many 
searching questions to him as to Sir Bartle Frere’s 


procedure. 


“¢Will you please tell me,’ he said, ‘ whether in your 
opinion the war could have been postponed for six 
months ?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘For three mouths?’ ‘I think 
possibly.’ ‘For one month?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘ Well, evena 
fortnight would have made all the d:fference to me, for at 
that time we were negotiating with Russia at San Stephano, 
and the fact of our having to send out more troops stiffened 
the Russian terms,’ ‘ But, sir,’ I said,‘ you surely do not 
mean to say the sending out of four or five battalions and 
two cavalry regiments altered our military position in 
Europe ?’ He said, ‘ Perhaps not—but it did in the opinion 
of the Russians, who imagined we were sending an army 
corps.’ He then went on to say, ‘ You are young ; some 
day you may be abroad, and let me urge you to carry out, 
not only the letter of the Cabinet’s order, but also the spirit 
of its instructions.’ Two years later, after Majuba, I had 
to ponder often on this admonition.” 


And well, indeed, did he ponder over this admonition. 
No more disagreeable task has ever probably fallen to 
a British general than when, after the Majuba disaster, 
Sir Evelyn Wood was directed by the British Govern- 
ment to continue the negotiations, which had already 
been commenced before that affair. He believed that 
the force under him was sufficient to enable him to attack 
the Boers with the certainty of success. He thought 
that a victory was necessary to re-establish the 
prestige of the army : 


*** My constant endeavour,’ he telegraphed to Lord Kim- 
berley, ‘shall be to carry out your orders; but considering 
the disasters we have sustained, I think the happiest results 
will be that, after a successful action, which I hope to fight 
in about fourteen days, the Boers should disperse without 
guarantees and thus many will settle down.’” 


And again, 
“‘Do not imagine I wish to fight. I know the 
attending misery too well; but now you have so many 


troops coming I recommend decided though lenient action, 
and, I can, humanly speaking, promise victory.’” 


As we all know, his advice was not acted on. The 
Government never doubted that he would be successful, 
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if allowed toadvance. But having practically agreed to 
come to terms with the Boers before Majuba, they 
thought it would be morally wrong to renew the war 
for the purpose only of avenging that petty and badly 
managed affair. Nothing could exceed the loyalty 
with which Sir Evelyn then carried out his unwelcome 
task. It would have been easy enough to thwart the 
policy of his employers, and to force their hands andcom- 
pel the renewal of the war, but he carried out the spirit 
of his instructions as wellas their letter. One point 
is new to us—Sir Evelyn says that on January 6, 1881, 
before leaving for the seat of war, he was informed by 
Lord Kimberley that the Government had already 
determined to annul the annexation, and discussed 
with him a plan for separating from the Trans- 
vaal a part of the country inhabited only by natives. 
But the 6th of January was the date of the opening of 
Parliament. No indication was given of any such in- 
tention in the Queen’s Speech, or in the speeches on 
the Address of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Kimberley. 
All these declared the intention of vindicating the 
authority of the Crown in the Transvaal and of put- 
ting down the rebellion. It is difficult to accept fully 
the statement that Lord Kimberley confided te Sir 
Evelyn a policy which had not yet been decided on. 
On the other hand, it would seem from this book, and 
also from the official telegrams of Sir George Colley, 
that Sir Evelyn, on meeting that general at Newcastle 
on February 17 (not the 19th as stated in the book, and 
which is an obvious mistake in date) told him of Lord 
Kimberley’s intentions, for Colley telegraphed his 
dissent from the scheme, and, in a letter of the same date, 
threatened to resign his command if the scheme 
were insisted on. 

It would be interesting to know all that passed 
between the two generals at their meeting at New- 
castle. The most important telegram from Lord Kim- 
berley instructing Colley to communicate, in the most 
expeditious manner, a message to Kruger, in answer to 
his proposal, and which was in fact intended to bring 
the war to an end, on the basis of annulling the annexa- 
tion, was received by Sir Evelyn Wood, at Newcastle, 
on the 16th, and was handed by him to Colley on the 
17th. But it was not till the 24th, or seven days later, 
that this message was delivered in the Boers’ lines, 
twenty miles only distant from Newcastle. Two 
days only were given for a reply, though Colley 
was informed that Kruger was at some distance and 
that no reply could be received in less than four days. 

It seems probable that Colley made up his mind, while 
at Newcastle, to makean attack on Majuba, immediately 
after the expiration of the forty-eight hours, and thus 
to gain a position which would compel the retirement 
of the Boers from Lang’s Nek. Such a success 
might force the hands of the Government and prevent 
a settlement, to which he strongly objected. It is very 
certain that if Lord Kimberley’s instructions had been 
followed in spirit, and not in the letter only, there would 
have been no more fighting, and the disastrous affair at 
Majuba would not have occurred. There is much, how- 
ever, connected with this matter which needs clearing 
up, and it is probable that Sir Evelyn Wood could do 
this if he were to tell all that passed between him 
and Sir George Colley. 

One other question of importance arises. It was 
confidently asserted by Sir Evelyn Wood that with 
the forces then at hand, namely about 10,000 men, and 





without waiting for the further reinforcement of 10,000 
men, ordered to South Africa, immediately after 
Majuba, and without delaying till the arrival of Sir 
Frederick Roberts, who was on his way from India, he 
could and would have defeated the Boers. But can 
we now, by the light of experience of the later war, 
accept this? The Boer army was said to number 
7,000 men entrenched at Lang’s Nek. Men were join- 
ing it in large numbers from the Orange Free State 
and the Cape Colony. Would Sir Evelyn Wood have 
been able to force their entrenchments with 10,000 
men. Would Sir Frederick Roberts have been 
able with 20,000 men to outflank and defeat 
them, and march to Pretoria? It seems more pro- 
bable that Sir Evelyn would have failed; and 
that even Lord Roberts would have failed. The 
Boers with their great mobility, aptitude in guerilla 
war, and skill with their rifles, of which they had 
already shown such striking proof, would probably 
have resisted with success a much larger force. Ifa 
force of 250,000 men, constantly maintained, were more 
than two years in subjugating the Boers in 1899-1901, 
20,000 men would not have succeeded in 1881. I can- 
not but think that Sir Evelyn was over sanguine, and 
that he completely under-estimated the military 
capacity of the Boers in 1881. 

In 1899 when the second war against the Boers 
commenced Sir Evelyn was Adjutant-General at the 
War Office. I gather from what he writes that he 
disclaims responsibility for the grave errors of his 
chiefs, in under-estimating the force which was re- 
quired to defeat the Boers and to march to Pretoria. 

‘* All through the war (he says), I was asked by my 
friends, ‘Why did you not make better plans?’ I was 
never able to tell my friends the truth until asked to give 
evidence before Lord Elgin’s Committee. I then said, ‘In 
regard to plans, as Adjutant-General I never knew of one 

lan of military operations.’ The expression frequently used 
oe the Secretary of State in Parliament, ‘my military 
advisers,’ implied only the Commander-in-Chief and the 

Directors of Military Intelligence.” 

In another passage he says: 

“ I foresaw the war would last longer than many ot my 
friends realised. In November, 1899, I told an anxious 
mother that she must contemplate it would be a much 
longer business than anyone in London thought. She 
repeated this to oneof my colleagues. He replied ‘ Yes, 
I know he thinks so, but I cannot imagine why he holds 
that opinion. To my mind I think it will be overin a few 
weeks,’ ” 

It is now clear that grave and indeed disastrous 
miscalculations were made by the War Office chiefs in 
1899, when they sent out 12,000 men under Sir George 
White to defend Natal, and again later when they sent 
out a full army corps under Sir Redvers Buller, in the 
belief that it would suffice to march to Pretoria, and 
relieve Ladysmith and Kimberley. It is well known 
that this opinion was arrived at in spite of the warn- 
ings of Sir William Butler that 100,000 men at least 
would be required. It now appears that Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who, next to Lord Wolseley and Sir William 
Butler, had more knowledge of South Africa than any 
other general, was not consulted, though he was 
Adjutant-General. 

All this, however, does not relieve Sir Evelyn Wood 
of being over-sanguine in 1881. One cannot but con- 
clude that if he had been allowed to make his attack 
on the Boers at Lang’s Nek, he would have met witha 
repulse similar to those which so many other generals in 
the later war experienced from much smaller numbers 


of men than their own. 
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IRELAND THROUGH FOREIGN SPECTACLES. 
By G. P. Goocu, M.P. 


LA QUESTION AGRAIRE EN IRLANDE. By Etienne Béchaux. 

Paris: Rousseau. 1906. 

MODERN IRELAND AND HER AGRARIAN PROBLEM. By Moritz 

Bonn. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. 1906. 

THE Irisk question has long commanded a great deal of 
interest among Frenchmen, partly, of course, owing to 
the recollection of the feats of arms in which the two 
peoples were together engaged. Gustave de Beaumont’s 
volumes are still the best general account of Ireland in the 
days of Drummond, and the more recent works of Per- 
raud, Pressensé, and others are eloquent and in some 
cases important contributions to the history of Ireland in 
the nineteenth century. The most recent study is a volume 
worthy of the best of its predecessors, testifying to long 
and careful investigation, and rendering accessible a large 
mass of information scarcely known outside the narrow 
circle to whom the land laws are familar. M. Béchaux’s 
pages present by far the most complete picture of the land 
question in Ireland at the present time, the stages by 
which the existing position has been reached and the legis- 
lation and other influences by which it is being rapidly 
transformed. 

When the author reached Ireland in 1905 he came, 
as he tells us, in the full conviction that Home Rule 
was a mistaken policy; but his residence and his studies 
led him to alter his opinion. He recalls the fact that the 
most thoughtful Unionists were beginning to realise the 
need of administrative changes and that the Royal Com- 
missions on financial relations and Catholic education, 
manned almost entirely by Englishmen and Protestants, 
had reported in favour of the Irish claims. It is in this 
spirit of sympathy that the author has discharged his task. 
Though he limits himself to an economic inquiry he never 
forgets or allows his readers to forget that he is dealing 
with the life and future of a nation. The complicated de- 
tails of the land system and the innumerable clauses of 
the Act of 1903 derive interest and meaning only when 
we consider them in relation to the moral and economic 
rehabilitation of the most suffering people in Western 
Europe. 

M. Béchaux commences his work by an exhaustive 
account of the land question during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and sketches the two methods of advance—namely, 
by improving the legal position of the tenant and by the 
purchase of estates. The legislation of 1870 and 1881 ren- 
dered the life of the tenant as tolerable as it can be under 
the dual system; but even tenant right and rent-courts did 
not suffice to solve the problem, and during the last twenty 
years opinion has swung round to the policy of land pur- 
chase advocated forty years ago by Bright and applied for 
the first time to some of the estates that had been in the 
possession of the Established Church. The Ashbourne 
Acts and the Wyndham Act open a new chapter in the 
life of Ireland, and it is to this new world that the greater 
part of the volume is devoted. The second part of the 
book describes in detail the position of the land question 
at the beginning of the new century, sketching the distri- 
bution of the soil, the substitution of pasture for tillage, 
and the effects of land purchase so far as it has gone. 
The author has no doubt whatever that the policy has 
already produced the best results and that its adoption 
will be followed by the enjoyment of a contentment and 
independence till now unknown. Even where the con- 
ditions are still almost as bad as ever there is none the less 
hope. He quotes testimonies from parish priests to the 
growth of industry and sobriety as well as prosperity 
wherever purchase is taking place. 

The Land Purchase Acts, as all the world knows, 
after doing excellent work in the eighties and nineties, 
began to break down during the war owing to the fall of 
securities, and land purchase practically came to a stop. 
How the deadlock was removed by the Dunraven con- 
ference and how the most important recommendations of 
that conference were adopted as the basis of the Act of 





1903 is fully explained. The Wyndham Act is set forth 
in full detail in a chapter of 100 pages, and the reader 
who masters this luminous exposition will be able to take 
an intelligent interest in the Irish land question as it 
exists to-day. M. Béchaux’s comments on the Zones and 
other controversial parts of the measure are too technical 
to be discussed in a general review, but will be noticed 
by the discriminating student. He is fully aware that the 
Act was intended not merely, like its predecessors, to 
advance money for purchase, but to solve outstanding 
questions by the restoration of evicted tenants, the 
acquisition of untenanted land, and the redistribution of 
holdings. How much has been done by the Estates Com- 
missioners to carry out the objects of the Act is set forth 
in a long and valuable chapter on its results during the 
first eighteen months of its operation. 

The Wyndham Act is a potent factor in the material 
regeneration of Ireland; but it leaves certain problems 
unsolved. It is based on the voluntary principle; but 
where the landowner refuses to sell except at an exorbitant 
price or refuses to sell at all the district in question 
derives no benefit. This refusal to sell has occurred very 
largely in the congested districts of the West, where it was 
above all necessary that sales should take place. M. 
Béchaux fittingly describes the success which has _at- 
tended the purchase of the Dillon and other estates by 
the Congested Districts Board, and draws from it the 
conclusion, which, indeed, it is hard to resist, that the 
principle of compulsion must be adopted if the Board is 
to extend its beneficent labours to those most in need of 
them. The success of land purchase is bound up with 
the transformation of uneconomic into economic hold- 
ings, and such a transformation is barely possible without 
compulsory purchase. Of equal or even greater import- 
ance to the future of Irish agriculture is co-operation, to 
which the closing chapters are dedicated. The story of 
the unselfish and unremitting efforts of Sir Horace 
Plunkett in the foundation of the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, and later of the Department of Agriculture, 
is told at considerable length and with obvious satisfac- 
tion. It is fitting that a book which records great legisla 
tive changes should end on the note of self-help. 

Of smaller bulk, though of at least equal value, is 
Dr. Bonn’s Modern Ireland and Her Agrarian Problem, 
excellently translated by Mr. Rolleston. Dr. Bonn has de- 
voted several years to the study of Ireland; and while his 
large work on Irish history finds its way primarily into 
the hands of historical students, his little volume on the 
land question may be read with profit by all. Nowhere 
else is there to be found so much valuable information 
about the present economic condition of Ireland com- 
bined with such critical treatment. Dr. Bonn undertakes 
his task in the spirit of pure sociological investigation, 
free from the bias of sympathy or antagonism which per- 
vades English and even French works on the country. 
His tone is so cool as to be almost cold, and the absence 
cf emotion may perhaps .irritate certain readers ; but it is 
of high importance to possess at least one book on the 
Irish problem written in a purely objective spirit. 

Dr. Bonn covers much of the same ground as M. 
Béchaux, though, of course, in a very summary manner. 
He agrees that the Gladstonian legislation failed, and 
believes land purchase to be the better policy; but he 
refuses to indulge in the dreams of a new heaven and a 
new earth, to which the passing of the Act of 1903 gave 
rise in many minds. He has only a verv mcderate belief 
in the capacity and virtues of Irishmen. The landed class, 
he declares, fulfilled its political and economic duties 
badly, and failed to produce a policy or a leader in the 
agrarian revolution which brought about its fall. With 
equal severity he remarks that for a large number of 
Irish politicians agrarian reform is rather a pretext than 
an object. Sir Horace Plunkett alone receives the full 
approval of the author, and in the co-operative movement 
which he initiated Dr. Bonn sees the only salvation of 
Treland. He reminds us that agricultural and _ stock- 
breeding methods are usually bad, and declares that there 
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is not enough free or untenanted land in the country to 
make all the holdings economic. The question, there- 
fore, as to whether the tenant will be able to pay his 
purchase annuity punctually depends in great measure on 
his willingness to take up co-operation seriously, and to 
fit himself for his task by really studying agriculture. 
The closing words of this thoughtful and pregnant little 
work convey a truth which the Irish themselves will do 
well to remember. “When the Irish people, who have 
seen during the last thirty vears so many of their wishes 
fulfilled, have seen also the realisation of this last dream 
(land purchase), then they will gradually come to under- 
stand that injurious legislation and governmental oppres- 
sion may indeed be a check to progress, but that the mere 
removal of bad laws is not enough to make a people great 
and strong.” 





THE QUEEN COLONY. 


By F. Mappison, M.P. 


CanapA To-Day. By J. A. Hobson. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 


For the most part, the chapters in this little volume have 
already appeared in the columns of the Daily Chronicle, 
but they well deserve to have a more permanent place in 
the literature on Canada. Mr. Hobson has made correc- 
tions and additions which add to the value of the 
original articles, especially in the portions of the book 
dealing with Preference. 

The general impression of Canada created in one’s 
mind by reading these pages is a distinctly favourable 
one. It is a country with a future, but it is not for weak- 
lings. Mr. Hobson speaks plainly on this matter. He 
declares that “a very large proportion of English immi- 
grants do not contain the physical, industrial, and moral 
qualities fitting them for success in a new country where 
hard work and a hard life are demanded.” This does 
not mean that people from this country Lave necessarily 
little chance in Canada. or that even only farmers or farm 
labourers make good settlers, but that it is mainly those 
willing and able to turn their hands to anything who get 
on. Our failures but rarely succeed there. 

In many respects, we are told, the American immi- 
grant is preferred before all others. not excluding the 
British, and everywhere the great influx of farmers from 
the United States is welcomed. This will, no doubt, give 
a shock to the Imperialist, who fondly imagines that love 
of flag is stronger than self-interest in our colonies. The 
reason why Canadians prefer these Americans is quite 
simple. They bring on an average some 1.200 dollars’ 
worth of movable property, besides bank balances, and 
are accustomed to a country life of much the same kind 
as the one to which they have come. It is this which 
makes the successful settler. Canada does not want a 
citv population, for, strange to say, she has on her hands 
the same problem of drift towards the towns as most 
older civilised countries have. The last census gave 
striking proof of this, the urban population of the Domi- 
rion having increased in the decade over 30 per cent., 
whilst the rural population had increased less than 2 per 
cent. 

Not only, however, is Canada being enriched by the 
incoming of these American farmers, but Mr. Hobson 
stows that a large amount of capital from the Republic 
is invested in commercial undertakings on Canadian soil. 
That this is a natural result of the geographical and 
eccnomic situations of the two countries is obvious. and 
it is not materially affected by the Imperialist sentiment 
in Canada of which we hear so much. It may be quite 
true that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s annexation views are not 
shared by anv but a handful of people, but no amount of 
love of the old country will prevent the flow of American 
capital into Canadian channels. It obeys a natural law— 
one which upsets al] the calculations of the Preferentialists 


in this country. 





_ Throughout the book much valuable information is 
given concerning the tariff issue, the second part, con- 
sisting of some thirty pages, being devoted entirely to it. 
Mr. Hobson writes with such knowledge on this question 
that it would have been the reader’s gain if he had used 
more of his space for this purpose. The sum and sub- 
stance of his inquiry confirms to the letter the Free 
Trader’s contention that, however much Canadian poli- 
ticians may talk about the bonds of Empire and the rest 
of it, they are at heart Protectionists. They want to 
manufacture everything for themselves, and regard com- 
petition with home industries just as much an evil if it 
comes from England as from the United States or Ger- 
many. The manner in which tariffs under Preference 
were raised against British woollens, simply because York- 
shire mills were beating those of the Dominion, in spite 
of the tariff—that is, conferring an advantage on the home 
consumers—is ample proof of this. Your Protectionist 
in such circumstances forgets all his Imperialism. 

So, too, the idea that Preference will affect the 
volume of American exports to Canada is shattered by 
the facts and figures in this book. They actually in- 
crease faster than ours, notwithstanding the lower duties 
on British goods, under which we have undoubtedly in- 
creased our trade. Reciprocity may be the outcome of 
the flow of American capital into Canada, but Mr. Hob- 
son completely disposes of the fallacy that Preference will 
divert the stream of commerce from its natural channels 
into an artificial one, even if created by patriotic senti- 
ment on the part of politicians. Protectionist though it 
is likely to remain for a long time, Canada has a great 
part to play, and Mr. Hobson is convinced that the move- 
ment will be towards independence—a kingdom of Canada 
under the British Crown, to use his own words. This is 
but a variant on Mr. Chamberlain’s famous description of 
the colonies as “ sister nations.” 

Throughout the book there runs a shrewd observation 
of men and things, and occasionally the criticism is 
emphatic. Perhaps the best example of the latter is to 
be found in Mr. Hobson’s treatment of the anti-Chinese 
policy, especially in British Columbia. Arguing that the 
admission of free Chinese is one of the necessary condi- 
tions of industrial development, he thus sums up: 

“ That a huge country like this, with all its vaunted possi- 
bilities, should be cramped in its development by a dog-in- 
the-manger policy is a monstrous exhibition of monopoly, 
whether it be cloaked under the name of racial integrity, 
protection of labour, or any other phrase.” 

Whether discoursing on Canadian politics and 
people, her huge wheatfields and prosperous cities, her 
present economic condifion or the fiscal future, Mr. Hob- 
son has much that is weighty to say. If there is any 
fault to find it is that there is not enough of his book. 
The limitations of the newspaper article might well have 
been removed to a still greater extert by further amplifica- 
tion. One wanted to know more about the various sub- 
jects. Still, there is sufficient to amplv repay the reader 


who peruses its pages. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


GrorcE WAsHINGTON: Patriot, Soldier, Statesman, First Presi- 
dent of the United States. By James A. Harrison. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. §s. 

Wat would Farmer Washington think of the America 
of to-day could he see its vastness filled with surging 
kumanity drawn from the peoples of Europe? Some suck 
thought passes through the reader’s mind as he lays down 
this volume on the first President of the United States, the 
man who possibly was happier as Farmer Washington 
than aught else. 

In writing for the series of books on the Heroes of 
the Nations Prof. Harrison accepted a task which was both 
easy and difficult. Easy because there is ample material 
for a portrayal of Washington, and difficult because after 
so much has been written it is no light task to give a 
fresh estimate. The writer of this book has not per- 
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mitted himself the luxury of novelty or modern analytical 
or psychological methods, but has treated the subject 
in the good old-fashioned style of simple narrative. Yet 
sometimes the simplicity is wearisome in its detail. It does 
not, for instance, add one cubit to Washington’s stature 
that we should know his elaborate instructions to London 
merchants, for when we come too near our heroes the 
divine proportions are apt to vanish into thin air. But 
it would be a mistake to estimate the book by its more 
obvious faults, and even though a more judicious selec- 
tion from the letters and less generous quotations from the 
opinions of contemporaries would improve its value the 
volume has merits of its own. 

Tke Washington we see here is the farmer, the young 
surveyor who won his spurs in the backwoods fighting the 
French and Indians and displaying no small share of 
military prowess in early manhood. The exploits of the 
early settlers fade at this date into small proportions com- 
pared with the events of the rebellion, but Washington’s 
character must have been of a striking sort to impress the 
grizzled colonists and powder-burnt veterans when he was 
a mere stripling. 

Notwithstanding the unanimity of opinion which Prof. 
Harrison quotes, there is room for difference of opinion 
about Washington. A cold and austere disposition chilled 
and repelled almost as many as his steadfastness and 
dignity attracted. There were those who accused Rim of 
ingratitude, and a stinging stanza written by his first 
Foreign Secretary when languishing in gaol may serve as 
a set-off to a too undiscriminating laudation of the man. 
Like other mortals, he doubtless had his weaknesses, but 
Washington was a great man at whom it is unprofitable to 
cavil. He kept his army together when kis soldiers were 
showing impatience, and the confidence which the seceding 
colonists felt in him helped powerfully to cement the 
union of the States. In a few sentences we get Washing- 
ton’s nature graphically described : 

“Everybody who came near either Washington or his 
mother felt the suppressed glow that was in them. In- 
tense heat sometimes has the effect of intense cold. Milton’s 
remarkable epithet, “burns frore,” aptly describes the burn- 
ing frost of Washington’s nature, the fiery chill that em- 
barrassed his companions even in their most intimate 
intercourse with him, the latent fire that sometimes, though 
rarely, leapt to his lips in impassioned phrases.” 

Such was the Colonial general who defeated the 
British and founded the greatest republic the world has 
seen, who so influenced his adversaries that even in 
the British House of Commons warm eulogies were passed 
on his wisdom. Such men are of never-failing interest, 
and the present book adds another testimony to the great- 
ness of the Father of the American people. 





THE SECOND CENTURY AND THE 
NINETEENTH. 


By Leonard 


STOIC AND CHRISTIAN IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 
Price 


Alston, M.A. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
38. net. 


A SHort History oF THE OxForD MOVEMENT. By Sir Samuel 
Hall, M.A., K.C. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Price 4s. 6d, net. 


Tue “ general reader” need not be afraid of approach’ng 
the first of the two books mentioned above. It is not a 
discussion of philosophy in the abstract, but, as the sub- 
title tells us, “A Comparison of the Ethical Teaching of 
Marcus Aurelius with that of Contemporary and Ante- 
cedent Christianity.” Mr. Alston has entered on the 
consideration of his subject with the insight born of know- 
ledge and sympathy, and he makes us feel the living 
men behind the divergent theories of life and conduct. 
There are two reasons why the essay will be useful to 
many thoughtful people in the present day. In the first 
place, it helps us to see clearly the differing ideals and 





ends of the two systems. We are often tempted to think 
that, so long as men agree in accepting some particular 
rules of conduct, they have, therefore, the same purpose 
in life; and we forget the importance of motive and aim, 
as largely determining the value of an action to them- 
selves and indirectly its effect on others. Then, when 
our thoughts are being rightly turned by many teachers 
to the consideration of “self-culture” as an art, it is a 
good thing to be warned of the danger of self-centred 
attention. even to what seem the highest interests of the 
soul. “Wilt thou never, my soul,” says Marcus Aure- 
lius, “be full, self-sufficient, lacking nothing, without a 
want of any kind not desiring time wherein thou 
shalt have longer enjoyment, or place, or space, or pleas- 
ant climate, or harmonious society of men?” He would 
not have been able to undersiand the social feeling un- 
derlying a passage quoted by Mr. Alston to illustrate a 
different ideal—that of Clement of Rome: “Ye were 
grieved at the errors of those about, ye accounted their 
shortcomings as your own.” 

It is a well-written and interesting book, with the 
great merits of clearness in style and arrangement.. 

‘A Short History of the Oxford Movement strikes us 
at once as a carefully-made compilation by a man who 
has worked hard at his subject—but from outside it. 
We do not only mean by this outside it theologically: 
for books like Cotter Morrison’s St. Bernard are full of 
insight and interest, because writ’en in personal sympathy 
with the subject, however different the writer’s intellec- 
tual and religious standpoint may be. But here. thouzh 
Listorical facts are carefully marshalled and the book 
in this way is a useful one, it is all so dry and hard. 
Nor is it easy reading; for instance, on page 250 there 
are over 160 words without a full-stop anywhere! If 
we had space, we should find most matter for criticism 
ia the final chapter on the “ Results” of the movement, 
for it shows most clearlv the writer’s limitations. 

One illustration will suffice. No man who had tried 
to understand things from within could have failed to 
make some reference tothe “ Liberal Catholicism” of 
the Zux Mundi sct.ool, which has affected hundreds of 
the vounger clergv. It seeks to combine devotion to 
the historic Catholic Faith with acceptance of the new 
truth which comes from criticism of the Bible and from 
scientific research. Whether the combination is really 
possible time alone can show; but meanwhile it is from 
one side an interesting “result” of the Oxford Movement 
which ought not to have been overlooked. 





TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH. 


THE ROMANCE OF PoLAR ExpLoraTION. By G. Firth Scott. 
London: C, Arthur Pearson. 53s. 


Mr. Scort’s book is a record of heroic efforts, daring 
courage, and thrilling adventure. It proves amply—were 
proof needed—what dangers man will face and overcome 
in the pursuit of knowledge. It also shows human nature 
at its boldest. The author starts with the first voyage of 
discovery in the North Polar regions, made by the Greek 
Pytheas, and takes us right through to Captain Scott’s 
recent researches in the Antarctic Circle. And the whole 
volume contains but a single instance of a lapse into 
active vice—a very pardonable one, too, under the 
circumstances, surely—that of a starving man stealing. 
The great Cold North, however, is no place for half- 
hearted resolutions and accidental selfishness. It de- 
mands nothing less than absolute self-sacrifice and un- 
flinching endurance. In these days of ease and luxury 
particularly it is little short of miraculous to think of men 
deliberately undertaking to live for months at a stretch 
in a small ice-bound shelter, in total darkness save for the 
light of a blubber-fed lamp, eating endless bear and 
“pemmican,” often reduced to starvation rations for 
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weeks, with the thermometer considerably below zero even 
inside the huts. 

All this borne not merely stoically but cheerfully, 
with the additional prospect of frost-bite and scurvy in 
most unpleasing proximity. It is intensely interesting to 
follow the developments of science we owe to these in- 
trepid adventurers. “ Pytheas, the ancient Greek mariner, 
was quite convinced in his own mind,” Mr. Scott tells us, 
“that the wall in front of him (a great dark wall rising 
out of the sea), was the parapet which ran round the edge 
of the world to prevent people from falling over.” Pytheas, 
too, was not aware, and possibly his ignorance is shared 
by others even now, that “ at the North Pole itself the sun 
only rises and sets once in twelve months. From March 21 
to September 23 daylight continues; from September 23 
to March 21 the sun is never visible.” The account of 
Franklin’s expedition is none the less exciting, because the 
story of the finding of the North-West Passage is the best 
known of all the earlier incidents relating to Polar ex- 
ploration. Franklin served under Nelson at the battle of 
Copenhagen, and, like his idol, died at the moment of 
victorv. Franklin’s statue stands in the square bearing his 
name in Hobart, Van Diemen’s Land. “ It is curious,” says 
Mr. Scott, “to think that the man whose work in the 
northern hemisphere is an immortal monument of his 
name in the region of the North Pole, should have his 
memory perpetuated by a statue nearer the South Pole 
than any in the southern hemisphere. Verily a world- 
wide reputation.” 

The author's enthusiasm can hardly fail to carry his 
readers along with him. But he destroys one of our 
illusions in the course of his narrative. We are accustomed 
to think the natural and fitting characteristic of the Great 
White North is its unbroken silence. This is only so, 
however, in the depth of winter. “When the frost sets 
in,” Mr. Scott observes, “and again when winter gives way 
to spring, there is abundance of noise. As the frost comes 
down along the coast rocks are split asunder with a noise 
of big guns, and the sound goes booming away across the 
frozen tracts. In the spring the melting ice- 
floes groan as they burst asunder; with a mighty crash 
the unbalanced bergs fall over, churning the water into 
foam with their plunge.” 

A Dutchman, Dirk Gerritz, was the pioneer of 
Antarctic discoveries, which date only from 1600. The 
fact that these explorers are of all nationalities adds 
greatly to the interest taken in their exploits. Although 
until now England and the United States have been more 
enterprising, and have worked harder than other countries, 
our race will not have the monopoly of the “Secrets of the 
Poles.” These have not been all unveiled as vet, so that 
we are still uncertain as to their ultimate relation to the 
world’s history. 

Meantime, each expedition, Swedish, Italian, Eng- 
lish-speaking, or whatever it may be, nobly vindicates its 
devotion to science by untiring efforts to surpass the rest, 
and to humanity by such practical help and mutual 
esteem as should hasten the advent of a lasting inter- 
national peace. 





WE have received two volumes which will be specially 
interesting to students of spiritualism and psychical re- 
search. The larger and more important volume, by Mr. 
Tohn Denham Parsons, entitled The Nature and Pur pose 
of the Universe (T. Fisher Unwin, London, 21s.), comes 
as a confession of faith. The author deals with that 
“something” which is never apprehended by our five 
recognised senses and human personality. The book 
ranges over the wide province embraced under the 
title; but we leave the value of the conclusions to be 
appraised bv the reader. Mr. James H. Hyslop’s book on 
Science and a Future Life (Putnam’s Sons, 6s.) summarises 
the main results of the work of the Psychical Research 
Society. The author also discusses the “Piper case.” 





FICTION. 
NOTES ON NOVELS. 

THE MARRIAGE OF AmINTA. By L. Parry Truscott. London: 
Blackwood. 6s. 

Burnt Spices. By L, S. Gibson. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

Tue Basket oF Fate. By Sydney Pickering. London: 
Arnold. 6s. 

Friars’ LANTERN. By G,. G. Coulton. London: Clarke. 6s. 

THE MrracLtE Worker. By Gerald Maxwell. London: 
Richards, 6s. 

THe Dwumpiinc. By Coulson Kernahan. London: | Casseil. 


6s 


THe Wuite Piumes or Navarre. By S. R. Crockett. Lon- 
don: Religious Tract Society. 6s. 

Comet Cuaos. By Cyril Seymour. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 6s, 

THe Herr or Dene Roya. By Frank Dawson. London: 
Greening. 6s. 

Jack Haypon’s Quest. By John Finnemore. London: 


Black. 6s. 
MELOMANIACS. By James Huneker. London: Werner Laurie. 
6s. 
In GREEN FIELDS. By Oswald Crawford, C.M.G. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


A MAID AND HER Money. By J. S. Fletcher. London: Digby, 


Long. 6s. 
THE SwimMERS. By Edith S. Rorison. London: Heinemann. 
6s, 


BRIGHTLY written and very amusing is our verdict on 
The Marriage of Aminta. The stout but romantic guar- 
dian, Aminta herself, Lady Adeliza Cunningham, and 
last, but by no means least, Clinkaberry, the old and in- 
efficient gardener, are all pleasantly credible if not parti- 
cularly convincing. Miss Parry Truscott does the river- 
side locality very well, and we can congratulate her cor- 
dially on her latest novel, which is a well-finished and 
clever little idyll. 

Burnt S pices is really the story of a woman’s spiritual- 
istic ascendancy over a man whose affection was given to 
another. There is a good deal of thought and emotion in 
the book, and Vittoria Pandelli is a well-executed piece 
of romantic portraiture. But the authoress falls short of 
complete success partly, we think, because her male cha- 
racters, especially Christopher Marlowe, Vittoria’s victim, 
are not clearly conceived. However, ‘as a study of female 
temperament the book deserves praise. 

Glimpses of Anglo-French life at the little Norman 
watering-place of St. Aurélian help to make The Basket 
of Fate interesting and a little out of the common. Syd- 
ney Pickering shows in various ways that he (or she) is 
an experienced novelist. Audrey Carhew, the heroine, has 
plenty of vitality and her sister Thea is the most care- 
fully delineated character in the novel. The plot is inge- 
nious, even if highly improbable, and the scenes are well- 
arranged—such for instance as the mock wedding in the 
first chapter. It is all very well-bred and decidedly pleas- 
ing, but rather too tepid! Sydney Pickering seems to 
us to be a creditable disciple (not at all a slavish imitator) 
of Mr. W. E. Norris. 

Friar’s Lantern is an elaborate, well-written, theolo- 
gical fantasia, written by one whe has considerable ac- 
quaintance with the details of High Anglican and Roman 
ritual. 

In The Miracle Worker Mr. Gerald Maxwell shows an 
instinct for story-telling not unnatural in the son of “ Miss 
Braddon” and the brother of the author of Vivien. The 
latter part of the book is an orgie of horrors, but the 
style in which it is written is restrained and non-melodra- 
matic. With a less gruesome subject this young novelist 
ought to do well. 

The Dumpling is a frothily vulgar tale of adventure 
—too unlikely to be exciting. 

Either kailyard or the field of historical ramance—it is 
all one to the versatile Mr. Crockett. Ths is how his 
new story opens: 

“The night was hot in Paris. Breathless heat had 

brooded over the city all Saturday, the 23rd of August, 1572. 

It was the eve of Saint Bartholomew. The bell of Saint 


Germain ]’Auxerrois had just clashed out the signal. The 
Louvre was one blaze of lights. Men with lanterns and 
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poleaxes, as if going to the shambles to kill oxen, hurried Mr. Huneker gives us a volume of short stories, all 
along the streets, of which have the same theme—the potent power of 
The rest of the book is a dexterous blend of fighting and | music over certain natures. One of two of the tales, 
love, religion and history. The author is unsuccessful in notably the first, “The Lord’s Prayer in B,” are really 
reproducing the atmosphere of sixteenth-century France : ghastly in their lurid intensity, and all show clearly that 
his characters, especially his women, are obstrusively | the author is a very clever impressionist writer. We 
modern. After Valentine la Nina had proposed to John | believe that he is one of the New York musical critics, 
d’Albret, she added : “Do not let the chance go by, | and there is no doubt that his future work will be looked 
because you think you do not love me now. ‘That will | forward to eagerly by those who care for books—whether 
come in time. I know it will come.” Could a New | novels or otherwise—written by connoisseurs. 
Woman do or say more? | Mr. Oswald Crawford has evidently enjoyed writing 
Comet Chaos is a wonderful medley of violent adven- | Zu Green Fields, but we cannot be certain that future 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





tures. Professor Bowgrave foretells the extinction of | readers of it will be vastly entertained. It can hardly be 
humanity by means of a comet which will shortly collide | called a romance although a thin love story meanders 
| through it; occasionally it loses itself in a tangle of disser- 


with the earth; accordingly a considerable number of 
tation on the proper management of agricultural land and 


people seek safety in a kind of submarine yacht belonging | 
to the wealthy fanatic Kestrel Dare. An abundance of _ the depopulation of the English country-side. A London 
eerie horrors is awaiting most of these deluded people, | journalist, who has saved a few thousand pounds, sud- 
and the reader certainly feels relieved when the hero and | denly finds that his craving for rusticity is mastering him: 
heroine emerge safely from their horrid experiences. Mr. | he buys an old manor-house with several hundred acres 
Seymour is a master of sensationalism. of marsh and moor around it, and settles down, with one 
Mr. Dawson’s novel is agreeable and interesting, | man-servant, to cultivate his estate and, if possible, live on 
although by no means distinguished. ‘There is a kind | its produce. A ridiculous gamekeeper (with a still more 
of “ Tichborne claimant,” and there is a clever character | ridiculous family) is introduced, and there are various 
sketch of a lawyer who “had guarded the phantom rights | other minor characters, but the story itself is entirely sub- 
of the dethroned heir with zeal and success, only to be | sidiary to the vast arsount of generalising and theorising 
cheated of his reward by a cleverer rascal than himself.” | in which the author feels called upon to indulge. We re- 
Jack Haydon’s Quest commences with a garrotting gard his fictitious journalist as a well-meaning and fairly 
attack on the young hero, who is “ prefect of Rushmere | Well-informed chatterbox. 
School and captain of the first fifteen.” His assailant | When Mr. Fletcher writes stories we know that they 
turns out to be a Thug, and the reason for this extra- | will be brightly told and agreeable to read. A Maid 
ordinary circumstance is only to be found by reading _ and Her Money is no exception, and, in spite of some very 
the whole book, which is nicely written. The scene quickly | unfortunate illustrations, we can commend it as capable 
changes from an English public-school to the jungle- _ of giving a couple of ‘hours’ pleasure to any but the most 
swamps of Upper Burmah, and the quest for the great | critical of movel readers. Mary O’Neill is a real live 
ruby is not accomplished without some tragic happenings _ girl, amd the scenes of London life, chiefly amongst jour- 
for the young Englishman. _ nalists, are depicted with considerable skill. 
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If the whole of Miss Rorison’s novel, Ze Swimmers, 
was as good as the early chapters about the girls’ boarding- 
school, kept by Fraulein Neuheim in the small German 
town of Fahlbad, it would be a great success. As it is, 
it is an exceptionally interesting “ domestic story,” and is 
well written. There are three clever studies in femininity 
—Mrs. Kingcote, Jean (the heroine), and the child, Fiddy 
Selwyn. Myra Hurst is not very convincing, and the 
authoress’s chief male characters are stagey. Neverthe- 
less, Z'he Swimmers deserves a good mark. 

In our issue of October 13 it should have been stated 
that the novel Zhe Soul of a Woman was published by 
Digby, Long and Co. 


FADED FLOWERS. 
Benita: An African Romance. By H. Rider Haggard. Lon- 
don: Cassell. 6s. 

Iz Catharine Morland were to read Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
last romance she would undoubtedly pronounce it amazing 
horrid. The scene is Africa, the dramatis persone are 
savages, crocodiles, and Portuguese ghosts, the villain a 
mesmerising Jew with wild eyes and no principles, the 
heroine a noble, long-haired Englishwoman gifted with 
prophesy; there are caves, lions, biltong, and South 
African sunsets—everything, in short, that thrilled us so 
richly in the wonderful days when first we discovered 
King Solomon's Mines. But the Catherine Morland of 
this generation is a person of more fastidious nerves, 
the boys that trekked with Allan Quatermain are earning 
money respectably in the City, and the candid twentieth- 
century critic is obliged to confess that he finds Benita 
something of a bore. Whether this is his or the author's 
fault it is difficult to decide. Savages certainly are horrid, 
lions dangerous, and spectres unaccountable and queer ; 
but we have an uncomfortable suspicion that the author of 
Benita no longer thinks so. Although he would not for 
werlds confess it, Mr. Rider Haggard is a little d/asé about 
Africa. He has routed too many Matabele, shot too 
many lions, seen too mutch of the Vast Illimitable Veldt. 
In kis heart of hearts he probably prefers Surrey. But 
the public (who have never been there) cherish the notion 
that Africa is the country of romance, and Mr, Rider 
Haggard is too delicate to undeceive them. Romance, 
however, like genius, has no country, for its dwelling place 
is the shifting heart of youth. Mr. Rider Haggard has 
long been a wanderer in the wilds and the winds of high 
adventure blow about the pages of his earlier works. But 
the chill mists of middle age have stolen over him un- 
awares, and all unseeing he has reached the flat domain 
of common sense. Dwellers in this well-ordered land 
have many themes on which they can profitably discourse. 
—the Agricultural Ratings Aict, motor-cars, or municipal 
milk; they can turn their attention to the future of the 
British Empire or cultivate their garden at home. To 
realise one’s limitations is the secret of all wisdom, and 
when we come to man’s estate bows and arrows must be 
laid aside. Benita is an attempt to fan the flames of a 
fire that has long died out. The effort is exemplary, but 
the result is ashes. 





THE ARTS. 


IN view of the fact that the nation possesses no example 
of the art of Mr. Holman Hunt, the formation of an in- 
fluential committee for the purpose of securing such a work 
may be cordially welcomed. “The Lady of Shalott,” now 
at the Leicester Galleries, is the picture selected, and it can 
be obtained for 7,000 guineas; and as this is the last work 
of importance and in many ways the best that Mr. Hunt 
has accomplished, a better choice could scarcely have been 
made. Indeed, there is not much left to choose from, 
since the bulk of his well-known canvases are either owned 
by provincial galleries or by collectors in the north and 
west parts of the country, who are unlikely to part with 
their possessions for some time to come. The immediate 
difficulty, of course, is the raising of the required sum, 
but a good deal has already been promised. One sub- 
scriber has undertaken to provide £250 on condition that 





“THE SPEAKER” 
SCHEME OF PRIZES. 


The Proprietors of The Speaker have 
pleasure in offering to their readers, upon 
certain terms and conditions, a series of 
valuable Prizes, which will be awarded to success- 
ful candidates. In each competition four prizes 
will be given of £10, £5, £3, and £2. The follow- 
ing are the subjects, with the latest date at which 
the essays must be sent in to The Speaker Office : 








1. The best proposal for Amending the 
Law relating to Motor Cars - ~-| Oct. 6 


2. The best Agenda for the coming 
Hague Conference - ~- w« «| Oct, 13 


3. How should a Liberal Government | 
deal with the House of Lords? - | Oct. 20 





4. What could be done to solve the Un- 
employed Problem under the exist- 
ing Laws, and what could be done 


to improve those Laws? - -| Oct. 27 — 


5. A plan for the Afforestation of the 
Waste Lands of the United King- 
dom oo - - ” ~ ~ - Nov. 3 


6. Assuming that Free Trade is good for 
Great Britain, would it also be 
beneficial to the United States, 
Germany, and Ireland? - ” ~ Nov. 10 
7. The best Hundred Books on Peace 


and War- - - = -#= # «# 
(For this subject two prizes only, of £20 and £10 are offered) Nov. 17 


8. A Temperance Bill for next year - Nov. 24 


9. The best suggestion for the Amend- 
ment of our Election Laws with 
a view to diminish Corrupt Prac- 
tices and to Cheapen the Cost of 


Elections - - - - - Dec. 1 
10. The best Bill for the Reform of Irish 
Government ” ad - - - Dec. 8 


11. A scheme for the Rating of Unoccu- | 
pied Land in Town and Country- | Dec. 15 


12. The best Budget for next year in the 
form ofa Financial Speech - ~| Dec. 22 





Three special prizes of £5, £3, and £2, respectively, are offered 
for the best essay, not to exceed a thousand words in length, upon 
‘‘Our Gold Reserve—Is it Adequate?” All contributions must be 
sent in by Wednesday, October 31, 





CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE, 


Every competitor must be a subscriber to The Speaker for at 
least six months. All present subscribers are qualified to enter. 
Those who are not at present subscribers and wish to enter for 
the competition should send in their subscription of 14s. for six 
months to the Manager of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Cheques, which should be made payable to 
The Speaker Publishing Company, Limited, and crossed “ National 
Provincial Bank,” should be forwarded on or before the date at 
which the competition closes. Every subscriber is entitled to 
enter for any or all of the competitions. 

MSS. should be legibly written or type-written on one side 
of the paper only. 

All communications respecting the competitions should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor of Zhe Speaker, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Intending competitors should look carefully 
at each number of The Speaker, and are advised 
in no case to exceed 2,000 words. 
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nine others will furnish a like sum; and there is little 
doubt that in time the balance will be forthcoming. Mean- 
time a subscription list has been opened at the Leicester 
Galleries, and the Master of the Temple is acting as hon. 
treasurer. We would suggest that the National Art Col- 
lections Fund might considerably increase its popularity 
without damage to the artistic discrimination of its ad- 
ministrators by assisting in an object of this nature. 

The autumn season of the Carfax Galleries in Bury- 
street opens with an exhibition of landscape water-colours 
by Mr. A. W. Rich, who is a well-known member of the 
New English Art Club. A large proportion of the subjects 
are in Sussex, but other southern counties have also been 
laid under contribution, and the collection is one of variety 
and interest. Mr. Rich uses his medium broadly and 
purely. Even in the more complete work—such as the 
‘““Near Devizes”—he obtains breadth, and there is no 
instance where he can be accused of stippling or otherwise 
pandering to the taste for laboured workmanship and 
meretricious elaboration. At times, it is true, his free 
method betrays the defects of its qualities. We find an 
occasional violent outline to a cloud or a foreground that 
would gain by greater definition of form. Again, we are 
reminded by the curiously unbalanced “A Stormy Day” 
that his composition is not invariably strone. The suc- 
cesses, however, counteract the failures, and in drawings 
like the “On Salisbury Plain” and the “Fieldwork” one 
feels him to be an artist possessed of a rare sympathy with 
outdoor nature, with the majesty of wind-filled clouds, the 
dignity of the uplands, the truth of sun-warmed atmo- 
sphere. “The Windmills,” very clean in handling and 
pure in colour, the “Croydon,” to which the conventional 
incident in the foreground may be forgiven, and the low- 
toned “Wiltshire Road,” are among the best of the other 
drawings. 

At the Fine Art Society’s there are pastels by Messrs. 
Frank Dean and T. W. Hammond and etchings and 
other reproductions of the paintings of Rembrandt. Mr. 
Dean’s drawings are mostly of the East—pleasantly-accom- 
plished reminiscences, for the most part, though his colour 
is not always refined, and his handling is apt to be 
mechanically uniform. He is most successful in “The 
Sphinx in a Sandstorm” and “In the Desert,” where the 
pastel lends itself to vastly realistic effects. Mr. Hammond 
only shows ten large drawings. These are commendable 
for their careful workmanship ; it is, however, questionable 
whether the medium is as suitable as oil to this class of 
work. Moreover, as was the case with John Brett, the 
geologist in Mr. Hammond is inclined to assert himself 
over the artist. The Rembrandt reproductions include 
excellent photogravures of “The Syndics” and “The 
Night Watch.” In fact, that of the latter comes nearer 
the meaning of the original than does Waltner’s etching 
after the same—a triumph of the mechanical over the per- 
sonal interpretation, that makes itself felt in other in- 
stances also. This remarkable collection should be seen 
and studied. 

The Artificers’ Guild deserves to be encouraged as one 

of the few trading bodies that honestly strive to maintain 
the highest standard of technical and imaginative excel- 
lence in their productions, that is compatible with com- 
mercial] conditions. Just now the Guild is holding a par- 
ticularly interesting exhibition at the gallery, No. 9, 
Maddox-street. Church metal work by its craftsmen, 
woven materials by Miss Garnett, furniture by Mr. 
Romney Green, “ Martin-Ware,” and a bountiful selection 
of jewellery, silver work, and other metal work by the 
firm of Montague Fordham, are the principal things to be 
seen. The church metal work will be withdrawn after this 
week, but the other exhibits will remain for some time 
longer, and several of them are permanently on view. 
Apart from the special exhibits, the collection is an educa- 
tion in the diversified beauty of precious stones and the 
charm of artistic metal work; and those whose notions of 
such things are derived from the windows of the average 
jeweller’s shop could scarcely fail to profit by a visit 
hereto. 
_ Mr. Edgar Wills is holding an exhibition of his paint- 
ings in oil, tempera, and pastel at the New Dudley 
(Gallery. The best of his art is seen in the smaller work, 
particularly in the studies of Bruges, in which he evi- 
dences a certain feeling for mellow and tender tints. He 
is uneven, however; much of his larger work is undis- 
tinguished in design and handling and crude in colouring. 
The Stuart Wortley Memorial Exhibition was also opened 
this week at the Grafton Galleries. It will be recalled that 
the artist was for many years president of the Society of 
Portrait Painters. : 








’ AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has acquired the English rights of the 
Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe, which he announces for 
early publication. A large staff of translators is engaged 
upon the work, which will be issued only a very little 
later than the second German edition, at present in the 
press. Nothing like these memoirs has ever been pub- 
lished before, and their author gives a wonderful picture 
of the greatness—and the littleness—of the men who made 
the German Empire and who had so large a share in 
European statecraft during the last forty years. It is as 
if an ex-Prime Minister of England had shown the inner 
a of his Cabinet within a few years of his leaving 
office, 

We have received from the Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse two choice specimens of the printer’s art. Mil- 
ton’s Comus and Bacon’s £ssays are reprints of the first 
edition, and the bindings are simple and tasteful. Each 
volume costs 21s. and should make a handsome present or 
addition to the libraries of lovers of choice editions. 

The Tramway and Railway World for October con- 
tains a full account of the Municipal Tramways Conference 
which took place recently at Leeds. The report is 
voluminous, but some of the subjects discussed are of much 
interest, not only to those actually concerned in tramway 
operation, but to all ratepayers. Over fifty corporations, 
including London, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
were represented at the Leeds conference. Among the 
subjects discussed were: The Policy of Tramway Com- 
mittees, Brakes, Track Construction, and Depreciation. 

Messrs. P. S. King published on Thursday a report 
on the physical condition of the school children of Edin- 
burgh. The report is unique as a social investigation, and 
its conclusions will create some interest. 

A book that should prove to be of special interest to 
North-country readers is Mr. C. H. Cautley’s forthcoming 
novel, The Millmaster, to be published in a few days’ time 
by Mr. Edward Arnold. The scene is laid in Yorkshire, 
the action taking place towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. The author, who is himself a Yorkshireman, 
exhibits an intimate knowledge of the life and characters 
with which he deals, though the interest of the story is by 
no means limited by its environment. 

A wonderful selection of Christmas and New Year 
cards, calendars, toy books, and art novelties has come to 
us from Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, the well-known firm 
of art publishers, who are noted for the quality as well as 
the quantity of their output. This year they seem to have 
eclipsed the efforts of former years. The specimens which 
we have seen are most excellent in colour and design and 
give a very good idea of the wide range and variety to be. 
had this year. There are cards to suit all tastes and purses. 
A very striking novelty is “The Art Portfolio” Calendar. 
This consists of a series of striking and beautiful designs 
in a portfolio frame through which the pictures are seen. 
A calendar with which we were particularly pleased is 
called “O’er Hill and Dale,” and consists of four photogra- 
vures of rural scenery, sheep, etc., with lines from the 
Poet Laureate. Daily block calendars, linen, and inde- 
structible calico toy books, boxed and autographed cards, in 
bewildering profusion, are amongst the specialities of the 
house of Tuck. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


THe Money market is beginning to recover from the 
shock it received when the Bank of England directors 
raised the discount rate to 6 per cent. I was as much 
surprised as anyone when the advance was made. The 
fact that the Court separated on Thursday last week 
without taking any action naturally created the impres- 
sion that the market was safe from another rise for at 
least a week. It was the old story again of the 
Egyptian demand for gold. There was evidently much 
uncertainty on Thursday concerning the extent of last 
Saturday’s withdrawal, and I understand that the 
Governor was left with freedom of action to put the rate 
up if the size of the shipments appeared to render that 
course desirable. It clearly did. Almost a million 
pounds were taken out for Egypt, besides some small 
amounts for other quarters, and the _ replenish- 
ment of the reserve in view of the heavy re- 
quirements still to be provided became imperative. 
But no sooner had discount dealers commenced to settle 
down to the new conditions than the possibility of a 
7 per cent. rate began to be discussed. In ordinary 
circumstances a 6 per cent. Bank rate in London would 
lead to almost immediate shipments of gold to this 
country, but so great is the monetary stringency in all 
markets of the world that instead of taking steps to 
send gold here foreign bankers seemed inclined to put 
obstacles in the way of exports. Both the Reichsbank, 
which recently went up to 6 per cent., and the Bank of 
France, which has not moved its rate since May, 1900, 
were expected to advance the offiaial minimum in order 
to prevent gold shipments, but fortunately perhaps for 
us anticipations were not fulfilled. Our Bank rate there- 
fore remains at 6 per cent., and, despite the uncertainty 
of the outlook, I hope that a higher standard will be 
avoided. At any rate, the present minimum should be 
given a fair chance. It has turned the foreign 
exchanges so much in our favour that in some cases 
they have gone beyond the gold import point ; and I 
hear that the Bank will probably secure a fair quantity 
of gold from Holland. The metal may also be 
attracted from other continental countries by the offer 
of 76s. 53d. per oz. for French, German, and also 
United States gold coin, although we must not be too 
sanguine on that point. But if the Bank continues to 
secure the bulk of the bar gold coming from South 
Africa, as it did this week, I think that the withdrawals 











THE DANGERVILLE MYSTERY. 


To the Reader, 

My endeavour ts always to publish 
the best books of their kind. I accepted the 
manuscript of THE DANGERVILLE 
INHERITANCE, by A. C. FOX-DAVIES, 
because I believe it to be the cleverest and 
most ingentous detective story written in 
recent years. The audacity of the plot, 
which ts entirely novel, ts only surpassed by 
the ingenutty with which the mystery its 
maintained to the end. You will have an 
opportunity of judging this on October 3181, 
when THE DANGERVILLE INHERI- 
TANCE will be published, price 6s. 

JOHN LANE. 
The Bodley Hlead, 
Vigo Street, W. 














still to be faced could be met without recourse to a 
7 per cent. rate. The Bank of France is clearly 
not anxious to help us meet the demand. It has 
been sending a good deal of gold to South and South- 
east Europe, and I hear rather alarming stories of the 
uses to which this money will be put. I trust it is not 
true that a serious rupture in the Balkans is imminent. 
Russia ought to be able to spare a little gold now that 
the harvesting is over, but it would hardly be wise to 
look for help from that quarter. Eyes are turned to 
America as the last resource, and some leading autho- 
rities expect some of the gold weso readily lent to 
return within the next few weeks ; but the ways of 
American finance are strange, and I should not like to 
count on this gold until it is in the Bank's cellars. Mr. 
Shaw appears to have withdrawn the facilities given to 
assist the importation of gold, but he has been obliged 
to again come to the relief of the market with 
Government funds, so that the need of money is 
evidently as urgent as ever. The Bank return was not 
very inspiring, but enough coin and notes returned 
from circulation to reduce the drop in the reserve to 
£637,826. It now stands at £18,188,134, or 363 per 
cent. of the liabilities, against 421,672,620 last year, 
when the proportion was 43} per cent. The Treasury 
has added considerably to its balances, and the total 
of the other deposits is again below 41 millions. 


Tue BANK RATE AND THE STocK MARKETS. 


The Stock Exchange is always among the heaviest 
sufferers when the Bank rate is high and money dear. 
Investment business is affected because of the good 
rate of interest which can be obtained on deposits 
with the Banks without risk of capital depreciation, and 
speculation is crippled by the onerous contango 
charges. 

At first the Stock Exchange was almost inclined 
to regard the news that the Bank rate had been 
advanced as a hoax, but when it was recognised that 
the movement was an undeniable fact prices naturally 
became exceedingly weak in all directions. The 
American market was one of the chief sufferers. 
Dealers had it in their minds that the action of the Bank 
directors was partly influenced by the desire to curb 
the violent speculation which has done so much to 
disturb our Money market throughout the whole of the 
present year. Consols and Home Railway stocks were 
also very much depressed, and in some cases quotations 
touched the lowest points they have reached for many 
years. Members, however, did not long allow their 
equanimity to be disturbed, and the effects of 
the shock were gradually permitted to wear off, 
despite the prospect of very heavy carry - over 
charges for the past week’s Settlement, and, in- 
deed, for the remainder of the year. 


THE FIRMNESS OF RUSSIANS. 


A shrewd observer expressed the opinion this 
week that the firmness of Russian securities 
was a feature of great importance in the midst 
of the present unrest, and I am inclined to 
agree. Disturbance in one market at a time 
creates quite enough anxiety, and if the condition of 
affairs in Russia began to cause nervousness among 
real holders of Russian securities I should not care 
to forecast the consequences. Happily the more 
recent news seems to indicate a gradual im- 
provement in the position of the country, and 
if this continues there will be no danger of alarm 
in Paris. In fact, the French financial position just 
now I regard as fairly sound, and I should like to think 
that the state of affairs in Germany was as good. 


MExIcAN Raitway DIVIDEND. 


Not very many weeks ago the complete sus- 
pension of dividends on the First Preference stock 
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of the Mexican Railway Company seemed not 


at all unlikely. In 1go1 the distribution on this 
8 per cent. security dwindled to one-half of 
I per cent. per annum, and at the time few 


would have been surprised if payments had ceased 


altogether. Happily, however, for genuine holders, 
this was the company’s worst experience, and 
dividends have since steadily improved. I am not 


sure that the natural resources of Mexico have 
always been turned to the best account, but lately 
greater interest has been aroused in the country’s 
capabilities, and in all directions business shows signs 
of steady expansion. In this the undertaking known 
as the Old Mexican Railway Company has fully shared, 
and business during the opening half of the year was 
so extraordinarily good that the company not only pays 
the full dividend on the Eight per Cent., or First 
Preference stock, but a dividend of 3} per cent. per 
annum on the Second Preference stock. At the very 
utmost the Second Preference dividend expectation had 
not gone beyond } or 1 per cent., and there was great 
excitement in the ‘‘ House” when the announcement 
was made. The price of the ‘‘Seconds” went up £10 
in as many minutes. THROGMORTON. 


MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


SKILLED LABOUR IN LANCASHIRE. 


SKILLED labour in Lancashire is in full employment, 
there being a scarcity in some directions. In one 
staple industry operative weavers are sought after in 
many districts. Here and there machinery is idle for 
want of workpeople. Loom sheds are being erected 
in numerous villages and hamlets where already 
hands are difficult to secure by employers for 
old concerns. It is feared that a premium wage 
will be offered for operatives before the middle 





of next year, when sheds will be ready for work. In 
spinning it is found also how difficult is the task of 
starting a factory, and the situation will be very acute 
before many months as soon as the mills are prepared 
for machinery. Textile machinists both in looms and 
spinning are working overtime, and the smaller allied 
industries were never busier. The same may be said 
of engineers and millwrights. 


THE Soap TRwST. 


The Soap Trust and its methods are now command- 
ing a great deal of public attention and its moves are 
daily reported in the Press. The latest development is 
an acute struggle between the combine and the retailer, 
assisted by the public. And so far the combina- 
tion have admitted the effect of the pressure 
by restoring the bar to 16 oz. One serious 
and regrettable feature of the combination is 
the dismissal of so many employees, so that the 
retrenchment in working expenses is taking the form 
of reduced staffs. This, and several other incidents, 
are irritating the public who seem, if scme accounts 
be true, to be boycotting the wares of the Trust. 
The intention to raise the price to the con- 
sumer has been denied, and little fear need be 
entertained unless the story be true that the Trust 
contemplate a corner in the raw materials. Should this 
be accomplished the situation will become serious for 
the general consumer. For the present the solicitude 
of some journals for the interests of the consumer is 
manifestly overdone. The latest phase of the struggle 
is possibly the most important. Alkali is an impertant 
item in the manufacture of soap, and the breach 
between the great alkali firms and the Soap Trust 
will likely be the greatest obstacle to the success of the 
combine. If the alkali firms carry out their threat 
to make soap, the whole controversy will be thrown 
into a new channel. 
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ONE PENNY. 





daily paper. 
It numbers among its contributors Many Eminent Writers. 


as stamp it as distinctly in advance of all other weekly journals. 
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concerning the leading personages and people of Society. 
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32 LARGE PAGES OF ORIGINAL READING, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ART. 


The National Gallery: The Central Italian Schools. By Sir Charles 
Holroyd. (George Newnes, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Drawings of Leonardo Da Vinet. (George Newnes, 7s. 6d. net.) 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Country Cottages and Week-end Homes. By J. H. Elder-Duncan. (Cassell, 


5s. net.) 
ASTRONOMY. 
By James Blaikie, F.R.A.S. (A. and C. Black, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

A Little Book of Courtesies. By Katharine Tynan. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Fairy Gold. 
Rhys. Illustrated by Herbert Cole. 

Why- Why and Tom Cat. By Brown Linnet. 
and Co., 3s. 6d. 

The Man in the Moon ; a Fairy Tale, and The Wonderful Adventures 
of Mr. Rabbit and Uncle Fox. Both By 8. L. Bensusan; Pictured by Corton 
Moorepark. (George Allen, 1s. 6d. each,) 

Jack and June. By Charles Young. With full-page Illustration in 
Colour by W. H. Walker, 3s. 6d. Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh. By W. 
Graham Robertson. With Twelve Desigus in Colour by the Author, 
7s. 6d. net. (Lane.) 

Firelock and Steel. 
Story of Joan of Arc. By Evelyn Everett Green. 
Boys and “Old Boys.” By R. 8. Warren Bell, 5s. Uncle Remus: or, the 
Story of Mr. Fox and Brer Rabbit. By Joel Chandler Harris. With 12 
Coloured Plates by Harry Rowntree and 84 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by 
René Bull, 5s. (Nelson.) 

The Fiddle String. By Ralph Harold Bretherton. (Wells, Gardner, 
Darton, and Co., Limited, 3s. 6d.) 


ECONOMICS. 


Through the Telescope. 
5s. net.) 


(Dent and Co., 


A book of old English Fairy Tales, Chosen by Ernest 
(Dent and Co., 5s. net.) 
(Wells, Gardner, Darton, 


By Harold Avery, 5s. A Heroine of France: the 
The Duffer: a Story for 


The Wheel of Wealth. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


The Moral Damage of War. 
and Co., 4s.) 
The Cul‘ure of the Soul among Western Nations. 


ETHICS. 
By Walter Walsh. 


K.C., C.M.G. (Putnam’‘s Sons, 5s.) 
ETHNOLOGY. 
Savage Childhood. By Dudley Kidd. (A.andC. lack, 7s. 6d. net.) 


FICTION. 

The Beloved Vagabond. By W. J. Locke. (John Lane, 6s.) 

Nedra. By George Barr McCutcheon. (Grant Richards, 6s.) 

Sir John Constantine. By “Q” (A. T. Quiller - Couch). 
Elder, 6s.) 

At the Sign of the Peacock. 

Highcroft Farm. By J. 8. Fletcher. (Cassell, 6s.) 

The Priest. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder and Stoughton, 6°.) 

Growth. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.). (Constable, 6s.) 

The Old Country. By Henry Newbolt. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

The Millmaster. By C. Holmes Cautley. (Edward Arnold, 6s.) 

Paw. By E. F. Benson. (William Heinemann, 6s.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Sigismondo + Malatesla. Lord of Rimini. 
(Dent, 12s. 6d. net.) 

A Smaller Social matwy of Ancient Ireland. By P. W. Joyce. 


mans, Green, 3s, 6d. net. 

New College, Oxford. By A. O. Prickard. (Dent, 2s. net. 

The House in St. Martin’s-street. By Constance Hill, 
net.) 

Naval Battles in the Century. 
U.S.N. (Chambers, 5s. net.) 


(Smith, 
By K. C. Ryves. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


By Edward Hutton. 


ohn Lane, 21s. 


By Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson, 


Mori. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. net.) 

British Malaya. By Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G. 
16s. net.) 

The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her son, Ralph 
Nevill. (Edward Arnold, 15s. net.) 


(John Lane, 


By John Battie Crozier. (Longmans, Green, 


(Boston, Mass.: Ginn | 


By P.RAmaniathan, | 


(Long- 


Saint Catherine of Siena and her Times. By the Author of Mademoiselle 


Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham, 1792-1849. By Stuart J. | 


Reid. Two volumes. (Longmans, Green, 35s. net.) 








A Text Book of Irish Literature. Part I. (David 
Nutt, 3s. net.) 

Letters of George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon. Fellow of Pembroke 
Colees., . «1% Fae by his ‘daughter, Lucy Crump. With portraits. 
(Arnold, 

Madame Récamier. From the French of Edouard Herriot. By Alays 
Hallard. Two volumes. With fifteen portraits in photogravure. 


(Heinemann, 20s. n S 
“The Thirty Years War. 


y Eleanor Hull. 


et.) 
The Cambridge J Modern History. Vol. IV. 
(Cambridge University Press, 16s. net.) 


LAW. 
Playright and Copyright in all Countries. By William Morris Colles, 
B.A., and Harold Hardy, B.A. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net.) 


LITERATURE, 
The Old Roof Tree, Letters’of Ishbel to her Half-Brother, Mark 
Latimer. (August-January.) (Longmans, Green, 5s. net.) 
The Vagabond in Literature. By Arthur Rickett. (Dent, 4s. 6d. net). 
P Where the Forest Murmurs. By “ Fiona Macleod.” (Country Life, 
s. net.) 
A History of Hungarian Literature. By Frederick Riedl, Ph.D. (William 


Heinemann, 6s. net.) 
The Futurein America. By H. G. Wells. (Chapman and Hall, 10s, 6d. 


net.) 
MUSIC. 
Giacomo Puccini. By Wakeling Dry. (John Lane, 2s. 6d. net.) 
; MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Book of Tea. By Okakura-Kakuzo. (Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The Text —- by A. R. Waller, M.A, Vol. IV. 
aay y= University Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 
An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By Arthur Symons. (Dent, 


3s. 6d. net.) 

The Dawn of y XIXth Century in England. By John Ashton. (Fisher 
Unwin, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Banking nae “Negotiable Instruments. By Frank Tillyard, M.A. (A. andC. 
Black, 53. net.) 

Experiments on Animals. By Stephen Paget. With an Introduction by 
Lord Lister. (James Nisbet and Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Scholar-Gipsy and Thyrsis. By Matthew Arnold. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Comus, and other Poems. By John Milton. Bacon’s Essays. Cambridge 
University Press New Type. ee gore Press, 21s. net each.) 

Lord Melbourne. By Henry Dunckley, M L.D. Second edition 
The Earl of Derby. By George Saintsbury. en t, 2s. 6d. net each. 
Reissue of the Queen’s Prime Ministers Series. 


POETRY. 
Sgn Women, and Other Verses. By Harry Graham. (Edward 
Arnold 
Tacieitent Oak. By Lance Fallaw. (Macmillan, 3s. net.) 


THEOLOGY. 

Corpus Christi, and Other Essays. By the Rev. Robert Vaughan. 
(Longmans, Green, 4s. net.) 

Authority in the Church of England. By Gordon Crosse, M.A. (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton, and Co., 6s. 

Newman, Pascal, Loisy, and the Catholic Church. By W. J. Williams. 
(Francis Griffiths, 6s. net.) 

Ethics and Atonement. By W. F. Lofthouse,M.A. (Methuen, 5s, net.) 

TRAVEL. 


Northern Spain. Painted and described by Edgar T. A. Wigram. (A. 
and C. Black, 203. net.) 

A Cruise Across Europe. By Donald Maxwell. (John Lane, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Adrift in New Zealand. By E. Way Elkington, F.R.G.S. (John Murray, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Abyssinia of To-day. By Robert P. Skinner. (Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d. 


net.) 
Patrollers of _— By the Rev. Haskett Smith, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
(Dent, 21s. net.) 


(Edward Arnold, 1 
By A. V. Williams Jackson. (Macmillan, 


(Macmillan, 


Touraine and Its Story. By Anne Macdonnell. 
Persit Past and Present. 
17s. net.) 











| GRATEFUL AND 

COMFORTING. 
“Cocoa stands very much higher than 
Coffee or Tea,” Dr. Hassall says, “and 
contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 

NUTRITIOUS AND 
ECONOMICAL, 


TYPEWRITING. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. Authors’ 
MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. per 1,000); 
Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING and PROOF RE- 
VISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; promptitude ; highest testi- 
monials.—Miss FOOT, 48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 














DEMONSTRATION 


In support of the proposals of 
THE TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION LEAGUE, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30TH, AT 7.30 P.M., 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
SPEAKERS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH. 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. The Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 
Sir T. P. WHITTAKER, M.P. HENRY VIVIAN, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF Kt NSINGTON. 

The Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


Chairman: THE RicgHT Hon. VISCOUNT PEEL. 


Supported by a large number of Leaders in the Religious, 
Social, and Political Department of Life. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Admission Free by Ticket Only. Tobe 
obtained on application to Mr. A. F. HARVEY, 
Mansion, Victoria Street, S.W, 


Parliament 








NDEX.—The Index to Vol. XIV. of THe SPEAKER 
(new series) will be ready shortly, and may be 
obtained gratis on application to THz SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
Binding are supplied at 1s. each ; post free, 1s. 3d. 








NOTICE. 


THE SPEAKER is —- weekly. plications for copies 
and Subscriptions should be sent to “Pe HE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (HOME), INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
28s. PER ANNUM. 

Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Cheques should be made payable to-THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ National Provincial Bank.” 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 
“* THE EDITOR,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to ‘“‘ THE MANAGER,” 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








SPECIAL NOTICE to LARCE BIBLE BUYERS, 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C., 
are offering 5,000 BIBLES at HALF-PRICE. 


Also VICTORIAN PRAYER BOOKS. 
LISTS SENT POST FREE, 


A. LIONEL ISAACS 


Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 


Pictures and Prints. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


BOOKS, 42%°"* 924, Modern, Bousht, Sold and 


THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING]. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE, 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address, 


TOURS AND TRAVEL. 
MADRID, SEVILLE, CORDOVA, ALHAMBRA 


8 PAI » GIBRALTAR. 


Qutward by BOOTH LINE Royal Mail Steamers to Lisbon. 
P. & O. Royal Mail Steamers from Gibraltar. 


22 Days £34. and Days £42 


rst class throughout, including travelling and Hotel expenses. 
Liverpool 19th and 2gth November, London arst November and rst December. 


BO OT H LI N - 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand ; 


30, James-street, Liverpool. 
HOTELS AND HYDROS. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. 














5, Pall Mall, S.W. 
% (Cartton Heret 
Buitpre). 








TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL. 

















Homeward by 











Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTRESSES TO 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The London County Council invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of two instructresses in gymnastics (Swedish System), who 
will be engaged full time in the London County Council Secondary 
Schools. 

The salary atlaching to each of these posts is £130 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 10 a.m., on Monday, November 19, 1906, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than those who are successful, invited to attend 
the Committee will be allowed third class return railway fare, 
but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a 
disqualification. 

L. GOMME 


G. L. q 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TBACHERS TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 








‘The London County Council invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Mistresses, who will be required to commence 
work om January 15, 1907, in the undermentioned uondon County 
Council Secondary Schools :— 

Kentish Town Secondary School for Girls (Two Vacancies).— 
Applicants to be specially qualified in one or more of the 
a subjects: Mathematics, Botany, and Nature Study, 

ench, 

Stockwell Secondary School for Girls.—Vacancies for three 
Assistant Mistresses required to teach respectively (1) Botany 
with Geography, (2) Mathematics, (3) French (direct method), 
and general subjects (Junior Form Mistress). 

Hackney Secondary School for Girls—Vacancy for Assistant 
Mistress required to teach Mathematics with English as a sub- 
sidiary subject. The teacher should be able to organise school 


games, 

Successful applicants may be required to teach subjects other 
than those specified above, to assist the Head Mistress in clerical 
work, and to take part in the school games. 

Applicants to be eligible for appointment must possess a Univer- 
sity degree, or its equivalent. 

The salary, in accordance with the scale of the Council, com- 
merces at £120 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 (dependent 
upon the receipt of satisfactory reports from the Head Mistress) to 
a@ maximum annual salary of £220. Teachers whé have had gatis- 
factory experience in teaching may be appointed at salaries above 
the minimum of the scale. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained 
from the Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not 
later than 10 a.m., on Monday, November 19, 1906, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application 
should enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than those who are successful, invited to attend 
the Committee, will be allowed third class return railway fare, 
but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a 


disqualification. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





BRIGHTON. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 

i, BUXTON. 

ST. ANN’S HOTEL. First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell, 


Telegrams; ‘‘Compton.” Telephones: 58 and 8058. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. 





Migs Tye. 








Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
WHITBY. 
ROYAL HOTEL. Henry Walker. 
WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


_THE SPEAKER PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The tollowing Portraits have been Issued, and may be obtained on application 
to the office of THE SPEAKER, or through any newsagent. Price 3d. each 
post free, packed to prevent damage, 4d. each. The extra 1d. will cover the 

postage on several copies. 
Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE. Right Hon. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN. Right Hon. EARL SPENCER. Right Hon. EARL OF 
KIMBERLEY. CHARLES a FOX. RICHARD COBDEN. Right 
Hon. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY. JOHN 
BRIGHT. JOHN STUART MILL. JEREMY BENTHAM. Right Hon. 
JAMES BRYCE. Right ——«— Tke MARQUIS 


Mrs. T. Newbitt, 

















Heap Orrice—14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHCOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention ‘s paid to 
healthful conditions of lite. The boarding-house stands at ar. elevation ot 
Boo ft.— For prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
Tue SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for GiRLs AND 

Boys) at bome or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, Unrversity, &c.), 
A statement of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., aa, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “ Trirorm. Lonnon.” Telephone No. ; 1854 GERRARD. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLECE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 











Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work, Riding and 
Shooting taught. Prospectus. 
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NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 


40th Year. 


Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor: MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 


G. CARDUCCI, 


LUIGI LAZZATTI, 


E. pE AMICIS, P. 


VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 
ROME—Via S. VITALE 7—ROME. 














80°. REDUCTION ,3. 
GAS ENGINE 
GAS BILL. 


TANGYES Ltd., 
BIRMINGHAM. 














ENGLAND'S BEST VALUE! 


‘BONGOLA’ 
TEA 


HAS NO EQUAL. 








DELICIOUS GOFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use 


4 less eee it 
being so much stronger 


ordinary GOFFEE. 














BORD'S PIANOS 


the various Models, on the 


Illustrated Lists of the “BORD” 
Pianos will be sent free, show- 
ing prices and rates of hire of 
THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, from 


15s. per month. Second-hand, from tos. 6d. per month. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS 


system, at advantageous prices and terms. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, LONDON, W.C. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


The “BECHSTEIN” 
Pianos may also be 
had on the same 














The Speaker 


is on sale at Messrs. Smith’s, 
Wyman’s, & Willing’s Book- 
stalls, and at all Newsagents. 

















Price 6d. 
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